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7ING’S COLLEGE, LORDES.—the Council 
being a ECT additional ASSISTANT 
SURGEON to KINGS ¢ COLLEGE I HOSPITAL, are ready to 


f ofterin; 
must be nt of —- ae 





Adidat, 





fries intment. C 


y t 
of Eo to tl tothe Rlecretry sth next 4 College, London, before Seer 
esday, July 25th nex 
be Ye ouly ey. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 





RMY, NAVY, MILITARY COLLEGES, 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, &ec.—Mr. E. STAINES, who has 

had twenty-five years’ experience’ in the preparation of Gentlemen 

for the above professions, has a few VACANCIES for resident or 

non-resident PUPILS. The course of instruction comprises Ma- 
Cemeaiee, | wegeeenen. Enrvegins. Military and Civil Drawing, 
rences to the friends of gentlemen who have o' 

tained ' tine hi om honours at Woolwich, Addiscombe, &c. For 
terms, &c. apply at 9, Salisbury-place, New-road, St. Marylebone. 





[IING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Council 

about to ELECT a DEMONSTRATOR of ANATOMY, 

nose duty it will be to attend and give instructions in the Dis: 
b. ms daily, during | the Meta Session, from Ten to Four, 
ant to receive desirous of offer- 
ire themselves for this appointment. Salary 1001. per annum. 
Ly must be ‘ao of th he, Church of England. —_ 





ing 





are to 
cueretatY of King’s ‘cohtee, = “betere Four o'clock on 
Tuesday, July 25th next. 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE, 


HE NEXT MEETING will be held at 
sw ay st. is and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 
iT, 1848, 
wot AUGUST, TOTIN TAYLOR, F.RS., General Treasurer, 
s Dukestreet, Aasoh 


prise ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
ION.—The FIFTH ASE AEs CONGRESS will be held 
at WORCESTER on Acoust the a .—A List of the Papers to be 
read, with Programme of theWee'! will be d 
a forthcoming Number of the yp eee of the ty poo pony or 
be had upon application to T. CROFTON CROKER, “4 
we Admiralty; and C. ROACHSSMITH, Esq. F. SvA., 
Liverpool -street, City, Honorary Secretaries. 


INGING.—A Lady, who has learnt singing under 

one of the most celebrated er any masters, would be glad to 

reeive or attend PU PILS.— Addre: T. M., Mr. Shaw’s, 27, 
Southampton-row, Bloomsbury- sanaes, 


THE Principles of a System of EDUCATION, 
and the corresponding Course of Study for the ensuing 
Half Year, with terms, references, and other particulars, may be 
learnt on application to GEORGE BOOLE, Minster: yard, Lincoln. 


DUCATION.—Mnrs. H. MasstncBerp 
RECEIVES EIGHT yours LADIES into her Family 

to beeducated with her two Daughters. Their religious instruc- 
tion is directed entirely by the Rev. H. Massingberd. Terms may 
be known on application at 9, Avenue-road, Regent’ '8- park, London. 


A*™ MARRIED and bo poner CLERGYMAN, 

h Coast Rail, w experience in Tuition, 
RECEIVES * : few PUPILS for yg pus schools, &c. Inclu- 
sive terms for gencral Seentien, French, German, Dancing, and 
Drawii to to whom is_ cha 
ts, and others ~ Address to X. 0., Rivingtons’.B t. Paul's. 
interview in London. 


0 WIDOWERS and GUARDIANS.—An 
mpereniiy more than seameniy, eli ible 2 offered to a 
= ER for Se BESID ENCE and EDUCATION of his 
HILDREN in the hou o iets who is yo ote of RE- 
ChIVING GTHRER or Youn CHILDREN to EDUCATE with 
her own little Girl and another. Emolument is not the sole 
but a desire to gain the select number of eight Pupils. The 
terms will be 14. perannum. Distance three miles from the teh 
7 N os with go rden and play-ground.—Address, 
free, to gins Brown's, Parisian Corset-maker, 59, Bishops- 
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ERMAN IN FIFTY LESSONS... 
HERR BRAN, late Master of German at t' ho Postaleasion 
Institution, a and RD the G Grandda ‘hters “of Grace 
the ve of Woy rtlan NSTRUCTION i in the 


i N FIFTY a ONS’ 1 
with German Handy writing Copies), which is A. yh to any 
part of the United Kingdom on receipt of a Post Oftice order for 58. 
~Address Herr Bran, 3, Stafford-place, Pimlico, London. 


amo. 








ERM A N.—C1tasses and Favars Purizs 
RECEIVED at 85, 


Newman-st! street, or at 13, 
London Wall, ae or Students attended of thelr own Tesidences, 
by, ry FALCK-LEBAHN, Author of * German in One Volume.’ 


A book of cauliceais Value for all German atone 


iterary Gazette, 
“What we chiefly admire in this volume is its extreme sim- 
plicity, and the judicious method opted by the author in his 
‘rangement of the rules.”— Mornin: 
“It is an admirably-encouraging wok = the student.” 
ilitary and Naval Me 


NEW BOOKS AND PERIODICALS SENT FREE BY 
RETURN OF POST. 


o. CLARKE, Eneuisn and Foreien Boox- 

ER, PRINTER, ‘and Pusuisuer, Nos. 3and 7, RACQUET- 

court. “FLEET: STREET, respectfully informs his friends and 

the public generally, that in ‘consequence of the voy reat facilities 

afforded by the New Postal arrangement, he is enabled to forward 

by return ee any Books or Periodicals which they may require, 
postage n the receipt of a Post Office order. 

PoTetterpress, ‘Cope late, and Lithographic Printing, and En- 
graving, executed in the first = of art, with the utmost despatch, 
and on the most reasonable 

‘The attention of Authors is particularly directed to the peculiar 

and fi offered by this Establishment in the 
Printing: and Publishing departments.— Estimates 

Nos. 3 and 7, Racquet-court, Fleet-street, near 

Bride's Church? 


a 
'l.0 AGED CLERGYMEN.—The Patron of a 
Rectory of about 700. a year is desirous of presenting it, in 
the most legitimate manner, to a Clergyman of not less than’ sv 
years of age, of sound —, Chureh principles. ae, with 
testimoni: &e. to be ad ito A. B.C. 
Stationers, 
sidered quite 


USICAL UNION.—The continued indisposi- 
. tion of Signor Piatti, and the utter impentbiiity of mies - 
suming his professional avocatious for some time, obliges M 
ELLA to ay the intention of giving a MATINEE EXTR:! N 
until next seaso 
_ 6, 'Welbeck street, July 18, 
R. KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MINIATURES, 234, Regentetrest. | 4 oop improvement 
uerreot, 





en. 
vy opposite St. 





.. Messrs. V 
0, 49, Pleet: street. All communications will be con- 











upon D: ype Portraits. P hotogra mepber by special appoint- 
ment to Her Majesty the Queen and oS ‘) fe Prince Albert. 
The Nobility —_ ‘ublic are o ectfi 


nvited to inspect M 
PHOTOGRAPTIA 1¢ M INIA. 
Portraits, and other Works of Art.— 
anover- street. 


KILBURN’S COLLECTION 
TURES, Copies of ‘Paintings 
234, Regent-street, opposite rf 


LFONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvctTIoNEERs, 
37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*y* Consignments o ks, Paintings, Engravi ngs, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited fo forSalesat heciex, 


TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS AND OTHERS, 


R. PAGE is directed to SELL the Valuable 
well established BUSINESS of a BOOKSELLER, STA- 
TIONER and LIBRARIAN, undeniably situate in a first-class 
neighbourhood at the West End. The Shop Front is elegant, the 
internal fittings of a suitable character, and justify the statement 
that a more attractive and rapidly saorenes business cannot be 
found. About s00l, required.—App ply to Mr. Page, Valuer and 
Auctioneer, 8, Pancras-lane, Cheapside 


TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS AND OTHERS. 
R. PAGE is directed by the Proprietor to 
DISPOSE OF the pomeatine old crahtihed TRADE of a 
BOO a aN STATIONEK and PRINTER, together with a 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. The concern is in Tull trade, and situate 
afew miles: com Town in a neighbourhood of great respectability. 
The Fancy department forms a profitable and leading feature, and 
= Le pe is subordinate. To wb ayer | Seeking a net income of 
per annum the above ded. 
‘About 1, 1001, required.— Apply to oir Page, Valuer tothe Trade and 

Auctioneer, 8, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain - a ample assortment of the 

best description of Goods, and a! prices for Cash: for in- 

stance, a Dinner Service for Twelve may be purchased for Four 
Guineas.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park. 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY, DISPENSARY, 
LUNATIC HOSPITAL OR ASYLUM. 
ESIDENT MEDICAL SUPERINTEN- 
T and MATRON to the NEW LUNATIC HOSPITAL, 


BTOCKTORT ET —The New Hospital for the Insane, 
near ri sheet eight miles oe — ~— fifty 




















acres of _ oyal Infirmary, 
bein, ng 0 meaet com) feted, the Committee are desirous to 
RECEIVE 0 te ANDIDATES for the OFFICES 


ba ESIDENT MEDICALS SUPERINTENDENTand MATRON, 





“Nothing has been neglected which ‘coula aid the student.” “ 


PRENCH, by Mr. F. Lorin. ITALIAN, by Signor 8. re srretth 
SPANISH, by ion Juan Calderon. — ‘ 


JB the the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTEST- 
li PTL A BLIGH MEET, 93 the EDUCATION of a 
IMiTED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES, Vernon House, 
xton Hii, conducted by Mrs. TUPMAN, “and eminent Pro- 
fessors, the Course of Education comprises— 
The Anglo-Saxon and English Language and Literature—Ger- 














_, man, Frenc' tema _ i 
d Physical Sciences. 

Geography 

Pianoforte oad Singing 

Drawing and Pi 
y a and Deperement. 

1 tains groun 
fenene poms va every domestic comfort, and the ds 

Po Rev, Dr. Major, of ki College, and the Rev. C. Fletcher, 


pievell, N otts, have kindly permitted references to be made 


ical Superintendent must be either a phy- 
sician, sarees, or apothecary, and he ra. have bee M 
time an 


connected with a simil is 
will be d to be devoted to the institution ; he will 
sonrenen with board, lodging, and attendance, and the salary 
<= be 2001, per ann 4 
vue cueey of the o Matron will be 50l., with board, lodging, a and 
sthenden ce. A person about the age of thirty will be preferred for 


office. 
There will be no objection os husband and wife to be appointed 
to the above offices, if the ittee be satisfied with their 


ions. 
¥ It is calculated . the building will accommodate about cighty 
the establishment will ma‘ 


on — 








et = as the success 0: 
he exertions of the peace officers, the committee 
it rh might’ to hold out to them the prospect of an increase in 
e amount of YY thould the progress and prosperity of 
the institution qoney such increase. 
be made in = willing which, with tee 
eDrORD fee te are to a F. JO y+ 
RADFORD, Secretary to the Manchester Royal - amar 
Lunatic Hospital, Manchester, on or before the 19th August next. 
or any written application to apy of 





© personal canvas 
the electors will be permitted, 


Valler, | 





ADEN-BADEN.—The numerous inquiries that 
reach us from all countries as to whether A is 
re-established in our town, and whether agen 

abode here without danger, have indu us yt the ‘following 
official declaration: viz. That the tranquillity of Cis te wn has 
never been me’ \—t such malicious reports can oy have 
been circulated with a view to prevent foreigners visiting our 
Baths, and attract them to other places—and that there are already 

at this moment, as is annually the case, many foreigners here, 
whose only object in visiting us is to enjoy peace and tran’ quillity” 
There is no place on the Continent which, in addition to thet charms 
of nature, presents in these critical times a eer picture of repose 
and of the most perfect quietude, “2 api residence more free 
from anxiety, than Baden-Baden. e beg to resent these facts 
to the consideration of all deans © mm, for fear of disorder, have not 
ventured to visit our town ; and at the same time to protest against 
all false reports which have issued from pens too well known to ua, 

Baden-Baden, J une 14, 1848, 
(u.s.) (Signed) JOuROR®, ir 
’ MATZEN ANEL y Nuniei 
FERD. ‘SELLE, Counsello: 
For legalization of the above signat: 

(L.s.) pananindaee DE T OBALD, Grand-Ducal Bailiff. 











Sales bp Auction. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF ORCHIDS FROM COSTA RICA. 


Me: J. C. STEVENS begs to announce for 
SALE by AUCTION, o his Great Room, 38, King-st 
Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, J uly 25, and following an, at 12 
o'clock, a very fine COL LECTION of ORCHIDS, just received 
from Mr. WARSEWEIG, and made b —_ throughout the 
greater part of the State of Costa Rica, an siiegeiner forming b 
far the finest parcel received from that rich district of Cen tral 
America. Amongst them are many new species of Lelia, Cattleya, 
Lycaste, jrum, &c., and three 
or four ot which it is cael will prove quite new genera. Also 
two fine specimens of a new species, Macleania. 


» iad be viewed on Monday and mornings of Sale, and Catalogues 
a 








CANONBURY. 
Collection of rare and curious Articles of the late William 
Knight, Esq.; part brought from Oaklands, Herts. 


M* run FOSTER & SON are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, No. 1, Canonbury- 
gee Idinghens on MONDAY, July 24, and following days, all the 
LOUSEHOLD' FURNITU RE, noble Glasses, Clocks, Chande- 
liers, Cellar of about 200 dozen of extraordi: ne Port, Claret, 
Hock, Champagne, and Liqueurs, which yb from 10 to 30 
years in the cellar, a few Pictures, Water-colour Drawings, Indian 
jJapanned Screen, Piccolo Pianoforte byWornum, beautiful Sevres, 
Dresden, and Oriental China, exquisitely- -carved Ivory Tankards, 
Hunting Horns, Groups and Figures, Bronzes, Plate, two highly- 
wrought pieces of Ordnance, Silver Chasings, Suits of Ancient 
Armour beautifully engraved, Guns of the 15th’and 16th centuries 
of the most elaborate workmanship, numbers of Swords, Scymitars, 
Falchions, Daggers, and nee. comgaoame mounted with silver, 
Spears, Halberts, &c.; Antiques and Curiosities from the Collec- 
fone of the hig ty of Sussex, apoleon Bonaparte, Horace Walpole, 
rd Lichfiel 


Mey be viewed on Friday and Saturda 
Catalogues had on the ym and of tM 
Greek-street, und 54, P ‘all 


prior to the Sale, and 
essrs. Foster & Son, 14, 





Library, MSS., and Sileedianesus Collections of the late 
Rev. David Thomas Powell, L.L.B., of Tottenham, 


UTTICK & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr. 
Fletcher), Auctioneers of Literary Property, bay SELL b: 
AUCTION, at their Great Koom, 191, Piccadilly,on MONDA v. 
72 oy and three following days, the Ween omens and valuable 
LIBRARY of the late Kev. D. T. PO ; comprising 
rare yf, and other Chronicles, Historie I and eraldic 
Works, Country History, cbography, &c,; the Manuscripts in- 
clude Missale Romanum, M 15th century, & matchless volume 
superbly illuminated ; Psalterium Davidicum, an early English 
illuminated MS. ; several Missals and Books of Offices, with illu- 
minations ; also Heraldic MSS., a very valuable and extensive 
collection ; Visitations of the Counties of Middlesex, Oxfordshire, 
and Suffolk ; Collections illustrative of the noble Orders of the 
Garter and of the Golden Fleece, and Fy other important He- 
raldic MSS., with the arms rich, ; numerous Heraldic 
Drawing, and Copies of Ancient Seals; curious old English and 
other Charters ; Conquéte de St. ¢ Greaale, a very early illuminated 
MS. ; Régimes ‘des Princes, an early illuminated 


; also miscel- 
rty, 


og — A several fine old Portraits and other 
Paintings, Uiniitures, rare igraved Portraits, cartons and 
ancient Stained vory Carvings, Ancient Seals, & 

Catalogues are preparing, and will be sent on application. 








A NEW ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE, 
HE ECONOMIC ACHROMATIC MICRO- 


SCOPE, = y seren of Achromatic Object-glasses, forming 
six different m fying po powers varying from 22 to 250 diameters, 
mougees on on ar ae a at, with tripod stand, securi pated 

m tremor, and may be esol ot 
inclination yi ‘vertical to apy aslow motion for final ‘ad 
it of focus, a ae or F opaaue 
‘objects, animalcula box, &c. aicked 1 & m 





mahogan. 
price Szven Pounps.—Manufactured and sold “a ABRATOOE 
Optician, &., 20, Lonp Street, Liverroot. 

A printed description of Instrument will be forwarded by post 
on application. 


E>. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watcb 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, EF H. Prince Albert, ene 

H.LM. the Emperor of Russia, having mT ed pa 8 stocks 

of WATCHES and CLOCKS to m 

a of the Most toy the public an 

neqoreen is variou 
7 dials, = jewelled in four holes. 
enamel dials, 10 gs. ; i ve youths’ silver —* 





wre ae cate, 
a) ENT. oe eek evez watches Jewell Tn four holes ga — 
ghange (Clock Tower Area), . aaa at 
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~~ On Tuesday next, the 25th inst., price 1s, 
AUSE and RETROSPECT ; or, a Minister's 

P Aims Reviewed : the last Discourse preached in Paradise- 

Chapel, Liverpool. By JAMES MARTINEAU. To which 

street bape eport of a Speech on occasion of Laying the Foun- 

isappen one of a New Church in Hope-street, Liverpool. 

oe London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH'S HISTORY OF 
ENG 


In 18mo, price 2s. 6d. half bound, the Sth edition of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 
A ENGLAND for CHILDREN : in Letters from a Father to 
jith Questions. 
his $00, URGE DAV YS, D.D. Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
‘Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (just pub! ished 4 
Letters on the Elements of Roman History. 


With Frontispiece, 24 








In 8vo. price 9s, 
HE IMAGE-WORSHIP of the CHURCH 
of ROME proved to be contrary to Holy Scripture and the 
Faith and Discipline of the Primitive Church, and to involve con- 
tradictory and irreconcileable Doctrines within the Church of 
i By J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. Kector of St. Giles- 
and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 
‘aul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





Nearly ready, inl vol. royal 8vo. 

PEECHES of the EARL of CHATHAM, 
with a Memoir, Introductions, and Notes; being a Second 
Faition of the First Portion of “THE MODERN ORATOR, 
This edition will contain several additional Speeches of great im- 

portance and igh excellence. 
Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 
~ ne 


Now ready, price 5s, bound in cloth, — 


G M O N t 
A Tracepy. 
By GOETHE. 
Translated from the German. 
Saunders & Utley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


EID'S RAILWAY RIDE from LONDON 
to the LAKES, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and _ the 
HIGHLANDS, on the WEST CUAST and CALEDONIAN 
LINES; being a complete Map of 500 Miles of Railway. With 
Views and Letter-press. ¢d. cach; 18. coloured. 
Uniform with the above, the 3rd edition of the EAST COAST 
GUIDE is now ready. Posted free on receipt of 8 or 14 stamps. 
A. Reid, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Ackermann, London. 








Just published, 8vo. sewed, price 1s. 

A STATEMENT of FACTS connected with an 
ANONYMOUS CIRCULAR, and the Proceedings at 
several MEETINGS LATELY HELD, of Actuaries and others officially 

connected with LIFE — UKA MPANIES. 

By E. JEY, 
Actuary of the Australasian, Colonial, and General Life Assurance 
Company. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co, 65,Cornhill, 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, lettered, pp. 446, price 78. 
HE DIVINE LAW of the TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS explained, according to its literal and its spiritual 
sense, in a Series of Sermons intended to show that they include 
thechief essentials of the True Christian Religion. 
iy Rev. 8. NOBLE, 
Author of *The Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures Asserted ;’ 
‘An Appeal in Behalf of the Doctrines ofthe New Church.’ 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo. cloth, lettered, pp. 493, price 8, 
MPORTANT DOCTRINES of the TRUE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Explained, Demonstrated, and 
indicated from Vulgar Errors. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





Next week will be published, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with 11 Por- 
traits. a new, revised, and cheaper edition of 
ISTORY of the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 

At Tuixp Epition; with Remarks on the Rev. G. R. Gleig’s 
‘Story of Waterloo.’ 

By CAPTAIN SIBORNE, Constructor of the Waterloo Model. 
,*** The folio Atlas of 11 Anaglyptographic Maps and Plans 
illustrative of the above will be sold separately. 

T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu- 

merous additional Maps, and an Index of BF 000 Names. me 

an volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 

state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 

of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
PRG. Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers, 
The — of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
The best Atlas of Modern areas that has as yet fallen in 
our way ; it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education, May 1847. 





Now ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
AROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISIONS, with all the Rail- 
Ways, Places of Historical and keguetny Note, Memoranda of 
aa and Former Boundaries, a General Map of Scotland, and 

SERIES OF EIGHT HISTORICAL MAPS, exhibiting the 
whi raphy of the Country from the Ist to the 19th Century. ‘To 
ae are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, and each of 
ae pount Historical Maps, and A COMPLETE INDEX to all 
ne Parishes, showing ively their Population as in 1841, the 
panty Presbytery, and Synod in which each is situated, and the 

wo. In ice 218, 


oat 0 uarte colo: > Price 21 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co.; 
Bimpkin 0, 





& 0o.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & C 





This day is published, price 68. x a neces 2 Just published, price 1s.6d. “i 
KPA MORTON AND HER COUSINS ; NIVERSITY REFORM: Eight Articles 
4 or, SCHOOL-ROOM DAYS. . from Scotsman Newent. With a Letter to Prof. Pillans, 
“ No man is so insignificant as that he can be sure his example By JOHN 8. BLACKIE, 
can do no harm.”—Clarendon, Professor of Humanity in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
_London : John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall, mee. 



































Edinburgh : Sunderland & K 
- i areenne London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Just published, price 18. 6d. P 
ESUS, LORD;; their Usage and Sense in Holy | Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
Scripture. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of * Rule’ Price Gs, 6d, 
for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts. LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 


; UMENT LGYPT. 
MR. ARNOLD'S NEW INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH, | “°% "= mz wo. TAYLOR, L.1.D, 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 


+r > From the Birmingham Herald. 
HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan “ A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
of ‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.’ biblical student.” k 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERKRCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Study of the Scriptures. 
Cam ~ Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; explains in this semety, executed volume, and in @ manner 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, equallycurious and interesting. 
-— agar London: D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
1. The First German Book. 5s. 6d. = —oon . 


at me : : ING SCHOO OOKS. 
2. The German Reading Book; from various | 7, oy syo pee with 220 oe thc cee Work 
Authors. 4s. wre 7 a 


agora UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
Sow ear, wrote fens ein sashes by | Ad GEHEIE wih EREHANATORY, AVEENDEY- nd 
SYLVAN’S PICTORIAL HAND-BOOKS. for the Use of Bence COOLEY. Aik 
ENGLISH LAKES ; 5 Maps by Wyld, and 100 | Author ortne;ttsory of Maptine fi tlandDisevery’ 


4 ) \f > yy “ Mr. Cooley scems almost to wish to contradict his own motto 
2 Bat Aa tenn GI LACES, that ‘ there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in theste “ 


of a ~ nancuneaenan) ——— = the ny - fi the 

y , ° 7 . work, as well as the labour o' e studen *refixed to the Ele- 
‘ LAND O BURNS, Portrait and 40 Illustra- ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
tions, 1s. 6d. for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 

SCENERY OF CALEDONIAN CANAL, a hy Engineer and Architect's Journal. 
Staffa, &c., Maps and 50 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. pea —Atheneum—" which, for brevity, clearness, and 
John Johnstone, London and Edinburgh. ing attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
aces z ——s —Dublin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, be done to make Buclid easy to beginners.” —Cambridye Chronicle, 

T SPs Tr r Th > ro 
] U TTER S ETY MOLOGICAL . SI ELLIN G % Uniform with the * Elements,” price 3s. 6d. 

BOOK and EXPOSITOR: an Introduction to the Spelling, OOLEY’S GEO METRI CAL PROPO 
Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language. 111th . 4 ed ad , ‘ ” 
edition, revised throughout, enlarged, and improved, price 1s, td. / SITIONS DEMONSTRATED ; or,a Supplement to Euclid : 
bound. being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
‘ use of Teachers and private Students. U pwards of 120 Propositions 

Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon oes from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
an entirely new and original plan, by which dissyllables are ren- | GY Diserams. ‘ ; . 
dered as easy as monosyllables, 32nd edition, price 18. 6d. bound. | yy endian, a an aid to teachers of the 


Butter’s Gradual Primer, with Engravings. 21st In feap. 8vo. price 1s, 6d. 
ettiien. pian OE. OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Hamil- - A ‘E tet " \ 
ton & Ce, Darton & Co.. Aylott & Jones, "Rolfe Fletcher, Orr & / Diagrams illustrating the * Elements,’ with theEnunciations 
Co., London ; J. & C. Mozley, Derby ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; | Printed separately for Use in the Class-room, 

J. M’Glashan, Dublin. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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This day is published, 


THE ISLE OF MAN; 
ITS HISTORY, PHYSICAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, CIVIL, AND 
LEGENDARY. 


By the Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A. F.G.S., Vice-Principal of King William’s College. 
Post Svo. illustrated with Views and Sections, 12s, 6d, 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT SWANSEA. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with first-rate Maps and Cuts, price 6s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, 


THE BRISTOL CHANNEL, MONMOUTHSHIRE, AND THE 
WYE. 


By CHARLES FREDERICK CLIFFE. 


** This publication is not a gttide made out of other guide-books, repeating their errors, and erroneous in many of 
their truths, which time has changed. ‘The Book of South Wales’ is the result of many years’ observation, made during 
excursions through the country, and of that attention to statistics, local improvements, and other symptoms of the march 
of mechanics, which necessity enforces upon a publicist. Mr. Cliffe, besides being an admirer of nature, and an active- 
minded man, is also a pedestrian and an angler. A love of the picturesque and of the gentle craft has carried him into 
remote places of wild grandeur or beauty, little frequented even by the Welsh themselves, and made him acquainted with 
the capabilities of the country, or rather the nakedness of the land, since a long day can carry the Londoner into a region 
as destitute of inns and creature accommodation as is poor Spain itself. Besides dry land, Mr. Cliffe has explored the 
waters, and delineates the coast as it is seen either by land or sea from Bristol to Aberystwith: nor have the manners of 
the people escaped him ; or the ruins and archeology of the country; or the various ologies of modern science. In short, 
he is master of his subject, not only from books but experiment; and he knows what treatment that subject requires. 
Notwithstanding the matter in the volume, it is a guide-book, and aims at nothing more. 

** Mr. Cliffe deserves well of the Principality for this ‘ Book of South Wales.’ In a short time a Welsh railway will 
whisk the traveller through the heart of the country. But there is no occasion to wait for this; nor, beyond a rapid 
whirl from point to point, (but going round-about instead of direct,) do we perceive any advantage in the iron road. At 
present twenty or thirty shillings respectively will carry you to Bristol ; where, besides the old city and the new Clifton, 
you may find amusement for as many days as you can stop, or employment for months. Steamers carry you daily to 
Welsh towns, and bring you back at night, after enabling you to see something of scenery ; the Severn can be explored ; 
there are weekly voyages and oftener along the Welsh coast, one of the most ‘iron-bound’ in Britain; omnibuses have 
penetrated the Principality, and stages are not yet obselete; so that you can get easily about the more populous neigh- 
bourhoods and between the larger towns. Who has not heard of ‘ Welsh ponies,’ when vehicles are not to be had! and, 
better than all for cliffs or mountains, there are the tourist’s legs if he can rely upon them, In short, ‘The Book of South 
Wales’ makes one long to be there. 

“The arrangement of the work is somewhat after the plan of Mr. Murray’s Handbooks. After Bristol and Clifton 
are described, the ancient port is made a sort of head-quarters, and different tours are pointed out till we are led on 
through the whole of South Wales. Utility to the tourist is the first thing considered—what he is to see, how he is to 
move, and the accommodation he is to find; but, as we have intimated, manners and descriptions are not neglected, nor 
incidents or legends; which are really traditions, and not mere literary expansions. The book has a good index, is suffi- 
ciently provided with maps, and has many cuts which are mostly real illustrations: they indicate the sight the tourist is 
to see.”—Spectator. 





London; Hamintoy, ApaMs & Co, Bristol: H, OLDLAND, Llandovery; W. Rees, 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_— 
THE CASTLEREAGH PAPERS. 


Preparing for immediate publication, in 4 vols. 8vo. printed uni- 
formly with the Wellington and Nelson Despatches, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 
VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, 


SECOND MARQUESS OF LONDONDERKY. 
Edited by His Brother, 


CHARLES VANE, Marquess oF LONDONDERRY, 
G.C.B, &. 

It is well known that the high official situations held by 
Lord Castlereagh brought him either into society or corre- 
spondence with almost all the leading political personages 
of this and other countries, and he thus became possessed 
of a collection of Letters and Documents more copious and 
more valuable than probably any Minister of his time could 
have acquired. From these materials, his Brother, the pre- 
sent Marquess of Londonderry, to whom they devolved, has 
prepared for publication a selection from that portion which 
concerns Ireland, accompanied by a Biographical Memoir of 
his illustrious relation, to whose talents, energy, and perse- 
vering exertions we are mainly indebted for the great mea- 
sure of the Legislative Union. The work will be found one 
of surpassing importance, not merely on account of the re- 
cords and illustrations of the extraordinary events of a past 
period which it furnishes, but for the startling points of 
comparison with occurrences of the present day. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE, 


A NOVEL. 
By a Lapy or RANK. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW 
NOVEL, 


THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS ; 
Or, LANDLORDS AND TENANTS, 
A Tale of Irish Life. 

“ A capital work—one of the best novels of the season.” 

4 Messenger. 

“A very amusing and well-written tale. We heartily congra- 
tulate Mr. Trollope on the very able manner in which he has por- 
trayed the scenes and characters of Irish life.”— Britannia, 

“ We like this novel better than Mr. Trollope’s former one. The 
true * emerald’ humour pervades its scenes, Lord and Lady Cashel 
are 2 pair of characters whom Miss Austen would not have dis- 
owned.” — Atheneum, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


LATELY PUBLISHED, 


I. 
The COURT and TIMES of CHARLES I. 
Edited by the Author of * Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea, Consort of 
George 1,’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s, bound, 


Il. 

The COURT and TIMES of JAMES I., 
Illustrated by Authentic and Confidential Letters from Public and 
Private Manuscript Collections. By the same Editor. 2 vols, 8yo, 

-bound} 

Il. 
r 

DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of 
SAMUEL PEPYs. Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. New 
and Kevised Edition, with the Omitted Passages Restored. Vols. 


J. and LL, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each, beund. 


Iv. 

Miss STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS 
of ENGLAND. Complete Sets of this interesting Work may now 
be had in Twelve Volumes, elegantly bound in morocco, with gilt 
leaves, price 6. 6s.; and any volume may be purchased separately, 
price 10s, 6d. bound in cloth. 


v. 
BURKE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for isis. New Edition, Revised to the Present Time. 1 vol. with 
1,500 Engravings of Arms, bound, 


vi. 

The SUPPLEMENT to BURKE’S HISTORY 
of the LANDED GENTRY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 
IRELAND, containing 500 Additional Families, with References 
to upwards of 10,000 Persons connected with them, and New Parti- 
— respecting the Families comprised in the first two volumes, 


vil. 
Mrs. WARD'S NARRATIVE of her FIVE 
YEARS’ RESIDENCE in KAFFIRLAND, with Sketches of the 
late War. 2 vols. with Portraits, &c. 21s. bound, 


Vill. 
REVELATIONS of PRINCE TALLEY- 


RAND. Edited from the Papers of the late M. Colmache, the 
Prince's Private Secretary. 2 vols. 218, bound. 


Ix. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER: 
an Autobiography. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 
Also, just ready, 


A YACHT EXCURSION to DENMARK, 
NORWAY,and SWEDEN. By W. A. ROSS, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Heynry Coxsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street, 





NEW WORKS. 


—_»>——_ 


: 
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Authorship of the Letters of Junius Eluci- 
he By John Britton. J. R. Smith. 


souz halfcentury since, the Rev. Dr. Popham, 
an occasional visitor at Bowood, told Mr. Brit- 
ton that, from circumstances, he was of opinion 
that Lord Shelburne, Counsellor Dunning, and 
Colonel Barré were “ either the authors of the 
ietters of Junius, or were familiar with the 
writer.” ‘‘Onacertain day,” says Mr. Brit- 
on, “when the clergyman and the three poli- 
ticians only were present, Junius was not only 
noticed, but a certain attack on his writings, 
shich had just excited much attention, was 
freely discussed. On this occasion one of 
the party remarked, that it would be shown up 
and refuted by Junius in the next Advertiser. 
When the paper arrived the next day, instead 
of the Junius, there was a note by ‘the Printer’ 
tating that the letter would appear in the 
ensuing number. ‘ Henceforth,’ said Dr. Pop- 
ham, ‘I was convinced that one of my three 
friends wasJunius.’” 

Why this, “with a difference,” is the ve 
sory told heretofore in proof that single-speec 
Hamilton was Junius. ‘On acertain morning, 
he told the Duke of Richmond the substance 
of a letter of Junius which he pretended to 
have just read in the Public Advertiser; but 
which, on consulting the Public Advertiser, was 
not found there, an apology instead of it being 
offered for its postponement till the next day, 
when the letter thus previously adverted to by 
Hamilton did actually make its appearance.” 
Junius, edit. 1812. 

Here, then, be two Antipholis’, two Dromio’s, 
two Junius’! The difference is this, that in 
Hamilton’s case the betrayal of the secret was 
unintentional; whereas, if Barré were Junius, 
and if Shelburne and Dunning knew it, the 
statement could only have been made for the 
purpose of letting the Doctor into that secret 
which they were so anxious to conceal from all 
other persons. Such a supposition is obviously 
absurd. We must, therefore, believe that the 
Doctor mistook a conjectural probability — a 
mere speculative opinion—for the assertion of 
afact:—and, in that case, the inferences would 
be all the other way. 

It is strange that the probability of this never 
once suggested itself to Mr. Britton—still more 
strange that in the fifty years which have since 
elapsed he never thought of consulting the 
Publie Advertiser, to ascertain whether any 
such “note by the printer” does precede any 
such letter by Junius. We know, of course, 
that Junius loved to have a trumpet sounded 
before him. His own directions are—‘Adver- 
tise a Junius for Monday” — “ Advertise 
Junius to another Duke in our next’ :—but 
these are wholly different in character from the 
“Note” and the letter referred to. 

Mr. Britton informs us that he has bestowed 
agreat deal of labour on this work ; not alto- 
gether, we fear to his own satisfaction. Years 
since he announced that he was prepared to 
offer proofs: he now more modestly submits 
that he has “established a strong case” in 
favour of Colonel Barré; and of the high pro- 
bability that Lord Shelburne and Dunning gave 
advice and information—and that Greatrakes 
was the amanuensis employed. 

_ Now, so far as Barré is concerned, and treat- 
ing the question as one of probabilities, the 
conjecture is as reasonable as any of the other 
guesses at the authorship of Junius. A private 
letter from Barré to Chatham, quoted by Mr. 
Patton, is very much in the Junius style—just 





such a letter as Junius would have written 
under the circumstances; and Mr. Britton sup- 
ports the general arguments by numberless 
minute facts which are curious and interesting. 
But as to proof, he acknowledges that he has 
laboured “ in the hope of attaining that species 
of evidence which would neither be controverted 
nor doubted, but has failed to find unequivocal 
ogee Short of this he has done well :—and 

e might have done better, saved himself a 
great deal of trouble, and wonderfully simpli- 
fied the argument, if he had not taken on trust 
so many improbabilities about Junius. 

Of course, if Barré were the writer it is 
likely enough that Shelburne and Dunning 
gave him all the aid in their power. Great 
stress, however, must not be laid on the in- 
formation and assistance of Shelburne; for his 
wife died on the 5th of January 1771, and if we 
be not mistaken he shortly after went abroad. 
As to the amanuensis story, it is a mere assump- 
tion to assert that an amanuensis was employed 
atall:—and as to Greatrakes, nota word is added 
to what was already known. If the inscription 
on his monument, “ Stat nominis umbra,”’ have 
any meaning in reference to this subject, it 
would follow that Greatrakes was the writer, as 
has been asserted, and not the amanuensis of 
the writer. And why should this not be so? 
Because it is the fashion to assume that Junius 
must have been a lord or a lord’s led-captain, 
an ex-minister or an ex-minister’s hanger-on, a 
right honourable, an M.P., or at least a man of 
fortune; as if lords, ministers, right honour- 
ables, M.P.’s, and men of fortune had a sort 
of brains patent,—which, after a life’s expe- 
rience, we are inclined respectfully to doubt. 
The little evidence which we have bearing on 
this question would lead us to a different con- 
clusion—not the direct evidence, but the inci- 
dental, the accidental. The direct evidence, 
which has been often so carefully collected from 
the public writings of Junius, was in all pro- 
bability the masking costume by which he meant 
to mystify or impose on the public and conceal 
himself. He knew—no one better—that men 
are generally taken by the public at their own 
valuation. He knew the telling effect of aris- 
tocratic assumption—of gravity and dignity—of 
pretence and humbug—even of mere glitter and 
tinsel, when the groundlings cannot get near to 
the stage-lamps :—and any one who doubts this 
may read his private letters to Wilkes. As to 
the letters to Woodfall, they are in all proba- 
bility mystification from beginning to end, and 
to be read by the rules of contrary. Of all men 
living, the writer must have been most anxious to 
keep Woodfall wide of the right scent. The value 
of those letters, therefore,—and it is great—is 
not for any direct, but for the indirect, evidence 
that they may afford. When Junius instructs 
Woodfall to send his parcel addressed to Mr. 
John Fretly, New Exchange Coffee House, it gives 
us a fact that may be relied on, be it of much 
or of little value :—but when he says “ The gentle- 
man who transacts the conveyancing part of our 
correspondence tells me there was much difficulty 
last night,”’ it is not improbable that this “ gen- 
tleman’”’ was introduced expressly as a mystifica- 
tion.—But this is beside our present purpose. 

It is obvious that in a question as to the 
identification of Junius, which, as Mr. Britton 
says, must be proved by “ points of analogy,” 
we must have, at starting, a knowledge of his 
writings,—and thence a clear, well-defined, and 
truthful idea of Junius himself. Let us, then, 
look narrowly at Mr. Britton’s portrait, and 
try the “ analogies.” 

It will, we think, somewhat startle the sim- 
ple-minded, after being told that Barré was 
Junius and “ that Lord Townsend was severely 





satirized by Junius” (observe, not under the 
name of Junius, but in letters signed ‘ A Faith- 
ful Monitor’ and ‘Corregio’), to hear that 
Barré was a frequent visitor at Lord Townsend’s, 
and that he bequeathed a moiety of his fortune 
to the Marchioness of Townsend. We are o 
that simple-minded class to whom such “ana- 
logies” are obscure and enigmatical. Yet we 
admit that Mr. Britton’s argument and expla- 
nation are ingenious. But then Lord Shelburne 
himself, the constant friend and patron of Barré, 
—master of the bull-dog, as Wilkes described 
their relationship, — ‘“‘is castigated under the 
name of Malagrida” as severely as other people. 
Now, let us see how Mr. Britton gets over this 
difficulty.: 

“The hypocrisy and deception [call you this 
backing your friends?] to which Junius had 
recourse may be strikingly illustrated by refer- 
ence to his conduct towards the Earl of Chat- 
ham,” whom he stigmatized in the Public Ad- 
verliser [writing under the name of Poplicola] 
as ‘an idiot,” ‘a hmnatic,” and ‘a traitor,”— 
while in his private letters to his Lordship he, 
‘““at the very same period,” spoke of his respect, 
admiration and esteem for him. Of these letters 
by Poplicola we shall have something to say 
hereafter. Meanwhile, we will observe that 
the authority for asserting that Junius wrote 
the private letter to Lord Chatham—and that 
he did write it Mr. Britton does not hint a doubt 
—is this: an anonymous letter was found 
amongst Lord Chatham’s papers, which the 
Editors, on the strength of the handwriting, 
have attributed to Junius. Now, as to the 
handwriting of Junius there have been many 
opinions :—the amanuensis story is one of them. 
But this is certain: ‘‘ More than thirty different 
persons,” says Mr. Britton, ‘ have been named 
as the author.”’ It follows, therefore, either 
that these thirty persons all wrote alike, or that 
it is somewhat hazardous to swear to a hand- 
writing. Be this as it may, Mr. Britton, like 
old Polonius, “ closes with you in this conse- 
quence.” ‘Such profound dissimulation will 
justify us in considering that probable which 
would otherwise appear most unlikely,—that 
Barré, as the writer of these letters, was capable 
of attacking his patron,’ Lord Shelburne, as 
he did under the signature of Corregio. 


Truly, such unmitigated scoundrelism must 
have been a marking feature in any man’s cha- 
racter ; and if Barré will answer to the descrip- 
tion, we say Junius will not—and therefore the 
analogy utterly fails. Junius, when he had been 
nearly three years before the public, and was 
known, at least toWoodfall, to have written in the 
Public Advertiser under various signatures, thus 
spoke on this subject.—‘‘ Mr. Horne” [Tooke], 
he says, “repeatedly affirms or intimates that 
he knows the author of these letters. He 
asserts that he has traced me through a variety 
of signatures. To make the discovery of any 
importance to his purpose, he should have 
proved that the fictitious character of Junius 
had not been consistently supported, or that the 
author has maintained different principles under 
different signatures. 1 cannot recall to my 
memory the numberless trifles I have written, 
but J rely upon the consciousness of my own in- 
tegrity, and defy him to fix any colourable charge 
of inconsistency upon me.” Is this the language 
of a double-dealing knave, such as Mr. Britton 
and others have described Junius to be? And 
this public denial and defiance, be it remem- 
bered, was made to and through Sampson 
Woodfall ; who must have known as much, at 
least, as the editor or editors of the edition of 
1812,—in which every one of the letters referred 
to first appeared as the writings of Junius. 

Mr. Britton—instead of following the ex- 
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ample of Lord Brougham, and taking all these | to be a simple and easy thing ; for the man is} 


improbabilities on trust—ought, even before he 
put pen to paper, to have examined narrowly 
the evidence on which those letters had been 
attributed to Junius, —satisfied himself that 
Junius did attack Lord Townsend—did libel 
Lord Chatham—did insult Lord Shelburne— 
did, in fact, write the letters signed “ Poplicola,” 
“ Corregio,” and “A Faithful Monitor.” That 
Junius did so, we deny. They were attributed 
to him on mere conjecture by Dr. Mason Good, 
—though, unfortunately, Mason Good’s spe- 
culations pass current under another and a 
weightier name. Of course, Lord Brougham 
knew nothing about this—never stopped his 
reckless pen to inquire. But Mr. Britton 
knew it. He knew that the work which he 
calls throughout ‘ Woodfall’s edition of Ju- 
nius’”’ was compiled by Dr. Mason Good. He 
tells us, and truly, that “the late Mr. George 
Woodfall, a most worthy man in private life, 
son of Mr. Henry Sampson Woodfall, the pub- 
lisher of the Public Advertiser, deemed it ad- 
visable to print a new, corrected, and greatly 
enlarged edition of the writings of the anony- 
mous critic. Ze engaged Dr. Mason Good to 
edit the same, to write explanatory notes, and 
annex to the whole a Preliminary Essay.” It 
is Mason Good, then, alone who is responsible 
for the misleading Preliminary Essay and the 
notes scattered throughout the volumes,—and, 
we suspect, for the selection of letters out of the 
Public Advertiser. What if it were otherwise? 
Mr. George Woodfall knew no more about 
Junius than Dr. Mason Good. 

The first misleading influence in this ques- 
tion is that Mr. Britton and others call the 
editions of 1812 and 1814 ‘ Woodfall’s edition 
of Junius;” whereas Woodfall’s edition — the 
Woodfall’s—was that of 1772. See the conse- 
quences! Mr. Britton himself quotes the fol- 
lowing “judicious remarks” from a critic, who, 
“it is evident,” he says, “had deeply studied 
the subject.” — 

“The Letters of Junius were first published in 
the Public Advertiser. His early communications to 
Woodfall, the proprietor, according to that gentle- 
man’s statement, were signed Mnemon, Atticus, Lu- 
cius, Brutus, Poplicola,” &c. 

Why Sampson Woodfall, it is admitted, died 
and “made no sign,”’—in truth he had no sign 
to make, and said so. Yet from the nonsense 
which has been written on this subject, we 
have little doubt that nine-tenths of the “judi- 
cious”’ critics have come to the same conclusion; 
—and really Dr. Good writes so confidently, 
that passing, as he does, under the name of 
Woodfall, the reader bows in deference before 
one who seems to have sat at the elbow of Junius, 
and to know more particulars about him than 
even Sampson Woodfall himself could have 
told us. 

It is high time that the question as to the 
authenticity of the Letters first introduced into 
the edition of 1812 as those of Junius should be 
examined :—and we, therefore, beg to be excused 
if we bestow a little of our tediousness on the 
reader. 

We are not of opinion that the identification 
of Junius is a question of great national im- 
portance: but it is one of literary curiosity 
—a sort of Eikon Basilike mystery. So long as 
it remains undecided, it will from time to time 
give rise to speculations more or less pleasant 
and profitable; and therefore, we, whose duty it 
will be to wade through them all, may as well 
help to clear the ground—and thus save our- 
selves and others some needless trouble. 

If Junius is to be discovered as Mr. Britton 
asserts by the “ analogies,” we must have, as 
we before said, a sort of Daguerreotype likeness 
for the service of the literary police, This ought 








only known by his writings, and his known 
writings are few,—comprised, indeed, in two 
small modest volumes. But, unfortunately, 
his own edition of his writings, published by 
Sampson Woodfall, is rarely consulted and 
little regarded ; while the edition received as 
authority is that of 1812, in three volumes 
octavo. 

The history of this edition we have already 
given from Mr. Britton’s work. It has its 
merits,—and they are great. It contains not 
only the letters acknowledged by Junius and 
included in the edition of 1772, but others 
signed ‘ Veteran,’ &c., the authenticity of which 
is beyond question,—and many private notes 
that had passed between the writer and Samp- 
son Woodfall the publisher. Unfortunately, 
not content with these authentic additions, Dr. 
Good got hold of the volumes of the Public 
Advertiser; and on the strength—the sole 
strength, as we believe and hope to prove— 
of what he is pleased to call ‘‘a thorough 
knowledge of our author’s style,” he thence 
transferred just what he pleased into his collec- 
tion as “‘the miscellaneous letters of Junius’’! 
The extent of his temerity passes all belief. 

In the original edition of 1772 the collected 
letters of Junius, with the aid of Philo Junius, 
Recens, Moderatus, &c. amount to 59 or 60. 
To these Good added more than one hundred !— 
all, as he states, contributed by Junius to the 
Public Advertiser ; though, as we know, unac- 
knowledged by Junius, and the vast majorit 
unknown, we say, to everybody but Dr. Good. 
The latter must have had the information by 
intuition or inspiration. More than fifty of 
these letters are said to have appeared before 
Junius is known to have written a single line 
in the Public Advertiser! and yet, as we shall 
have occasion to show, not one of them was 
known to Sampson Woodfall to be written by 
Junius,—and not one is alluded to by Junius 
himself in his private correspondence respect- 
ing the proposed collection of his writings, into 
which he did not hesitate to introduce letters 
that had originally appeared with other signa- 
tures. Surely such an addition, under such 
circumstances, required a very full explanation 
—such a preliminary statement, as to authority, 
as might satisfy the sceptical! Not a word does 
Dr. Good favour us with. He starts at once 
by prejudging the whole question. 

“ Tt was not from personal vanity,’’ he says, “ but 
a fair estimate of his own merit, and the importance 
of the subject on which he wrote, that the author of 
the ensuing letters predicted their immortality. * * 
In their range these letters comprise a period of about 
five years,—from the middle of 1767 to the middle of 
1772.” 

This is pretty well for a beginning! There 
is not one qualifying word—not a single hint 
is given that could raise a doubt or put the 
reader on his guard. The authenticity of the 
“ensuing” letters is assumed to be beyond 
question ; although one hundred of those letters 
had never before, as we have said, appeared 
amongst the writings of Junius. 

When thus suddenly called on to receive as 
authentic one hundred additional letters by 
Junius—one hundred as an addition to sixty !— 
we ought to pause and consider the character 
of the man and of his writings. We know, if 
indeed we know or are to believe anything 
about Junius, that he was a careful and labo- 
rious writer. He says distinctly to Sampson 
Woodfall more than once, “I weigh every word”’ 
— ‘the inclosed has been greatly laboured.” 
In a private note to Wilkes he thus writes,— 
“The pains I took with that paper on Privilege 
were greater than I can express to you. Yet 
after I had blinded myself with poring over 
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journals, debates, and parliamentary history. 
&c., &c.” Again in November, 1771, “[ an 
overcome with the slavery of writing.” Within 
six months of the first publication of a “Junjyy” 
he was weary of the labour. In a private note 
to Sampson Woodfall (21st of July, 1769) he 
says, “I really doubt whether I shall write ap 
more under this signature. I am Weary of 
attacking a set of brutes,” &c. In his letter tp 
Horne Tooke he says, “ Is there no honourable 
way to serve the public without engaging in 
personal quarrels with insignificant individy 
or submitting to the drudgery of canvassing 
votes for an election? Is there no merit jn 
dedicating my life to the information of my 
fellow-subjects ? What public question have | 
declined; what villain have I spared? Js there 
no labour in the composition of these letters? 
Mr. Horne, I fear, is partial to me, and measures 
the facility of my writings by the fluency of his 
own.” Now, when it is remembered that some 
of the Letters of Junius would have made 
respectable pamphlets—that he recommended 
one or more to be published as pamphlets if 
there were objections to their appearing in 
the Advertiser—that they were continued for 
three years, at the rate, on an average, of three 
in two months, to say nothing of paragraphs of 
news, &c.—it seems to us a reasonable labour 
for an unknown and unpaid contributor; and 
we may add that our experience, literary or 
political, knows nothing like it. 

But observe :—according to Dr. Good this 
was all idle talk; for Junius had before 1769 
been accustomed to write four, five, six, and 
even seven letters a month inthe Advertiser! 
Indeed, we are expected to believe that between 
the 19th of July and the 26th of September, 
1768, he wrote no less than sixteen published 
letters, all of which are to be found in the edition 
of 1812. 

In a private note to Woodfall (Sth November, 
1769) Junius requests him to republish a letter 
from the London Evening Post. On the 16th, 
Junius suggests that as, in consequence of the 
republication, the letter had been attributed to 
him, Woodfall had better contradict the re- 
port; and he adds, ‘J sometimes change my 
signature, but could have no reason to change 
the paper.” Now, as we have already said, as 
Sampson Woodfall must have known at least 
as much as Dr. Good, this intimation about 
his “ sometimes” changing his signature must, 
on Good’s assumption, have been ridiculous; 
—for Woodfall must have known that Junius 
wrote under no less than six different signatures 
inone month. Thus, between the 23rd of July 
and the 23rd of August 1768 we have letters 
attributed to Junius, signed ‘C.’ ‘ L. S.’ ‘Anony- 
mous,’ ‘Lucius,’ ‘ Atticus,’ and ‘ Valerius! 
We know that, simultaneously with the pub- 
lication of Junius, the writer did “some- 
times” change his signature. We know it 
not only on the above authority, but because 
letters published under other signatures were 
acknowledged by Junius and introduced into 
the edition of 1772. We know, indeed, that 
he must have done so for reasons which he 
himself has given. ; 

If, however, Dr. Good be right—if Junius 
did write the fifty letters (!) which have been 
selected from the Advertiser and all dated before 
‘ Junius’ appeared —we should like to have 
some reasons given why they or part of them 
were not included in the edition of 1772 pub 
lished by Sampson Woodfall. If we take Good's 
estimate, many are not inferior to the writings 
signed Junius. ‘The manner, the phrase 
ology, the sarcastic, exprobratory style sufli- 
ciently identify them:” — and it is no ob 
jection, says Good, to their genuineness, that 


they were omitted by Junius in his own edis 
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fin; there is a material difference between 
rinting a complete edition of the Letters of 

Junius, and a complete edition of the letters 

that appeared under his name.” Admitted— 
put the argument is not here of force. Junius 
was very anxious to include all that he thought 
would do him credit. All the letters of Philo- 
Junius were added :—letters which had appeared 
in the Advertiser signed ‘ Recens’ and © Mode- 
ratus’ were introduced. “Prevail upon Mr. 
Wilkes,” he writes to Woodfall (November 10, 
1771), “to let you have extracts of my second 
and third [private] letters to him. It will make 
the book still more new.” Again (December 
10, 1771), “The enclosed completes all the 
materials that I can give you. I have done my 
art. Take care you do yours. There are still 
iwo letters wanting, which J expect you will not 

il to insert in their places. [The passage is 
underlined by Junius.] They must be [must 
have been published] in October.” These two 
letters were inserted. Now, coupling this 
anxiety about these two letters and his declara- 
tion, ‘the enclosed completes all the materials 
that I can give you,” with his manifest wish 
to add anything to the volumes that would 
be new, or seem so (new as the acknowledged 
writings of Junius), surely he would have en- 
riched the collection by a selection, at least, 
from the letters which he had written prior 
to the publication of the first ‘Junius.’ The 
reasons given by Good to the contrary are, not 
to say it offensively, untrue. ‘Thus, we are told 
that the plan of publication resolved on was to 
include all letters under the signature of Junius 
and Philo Junius, ‘to be occasionally enriched 
by aselection of other letters under a variety of 
signatures ;”” but ‘‘ instead of introducing the 
explanatory letters, written under other signa- 
tures, he confined himself, in order that the work 
might be published before the ensuing session of 
Parliament, to three justificatory papers alone.” 
Now, what are the facts? When the proposition 
was first made to him, Junius answers (July 21, 
1769), “I can have no manner of objection to 
yourreprinting the letters,’’-— meaning the letters 
of Junius which had been pirated by Newberry : 
and he adds, “If you determine to do it, give 
me a hint and I will send you more errata, and 
perhaps a preface.”—On the 16th of August 
1769, he writes “Do with my letters [the 
Junius letters] exactly what you please. I should 
think that to make a better figure than Newberry 
some other of my letters may be added, and so 
throw out a hint that you have reason to sus- 
pect they are by the same author. If you 
adopt this plan, I shall point out those which 
I could recommend; for you know I do not, 
nor indeed have I time to give equal care to 
them all.” What more obvious or legitimate 
inference than that those ‘ other’ letters were 
the letters signed ‘Philo Junius,’ ‘Recens,’ 
‘Your Undoubted Friend,’—and perhaps others 
published simultaneously with the letters of 
Junius, and in aid of the cause :—and we find 
that when, more than two years after, the 
letters were collected, the edition up to the date 
of that private letter (16th of August) contains 
thirteen letters by Junius, and five by Philo- 
Junius and Recens—an addition, (5 to 13) with 
4 Preface, sufficient to enable Woodfall to 
make the “better figure.” This mis-statement, 
however trifling it may appear, has this impor- 
tant consequence—the “other of my letters” is 
thus left free and made to include any or all 
the letters introduced by Good into the edition 
of 1812, 

As to the hurry of publication, it is altogether 
amistake so far as Junius was concerned. On 
the 10th of December 1771 Junius, as we have 
shown, had sent to Woodfall all the materials 
he could give him. On the 17th of December 
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he assumes the work to be so far in advance, 
that he recommends Woodfall to defer the 
publication—* I think you ought not to publish 
before the second week in January.” Here is 
proof that so far as Junius was concerned he 
had abundance of time and to spare. It is 
quite true that on the 18th of January he 
expresses surprise and impatience at the delay 
in the publication; and he proposes—and this 
is all he proposes—to omit the long letter to 
Mansfield (which had not at that date even 
appeared in the Advertiser) if the insertion of 
it in the collected edition would occasion a 
delay of more than two days—that is, beyond 
the opening of Parliament. 

Let us, however, for the purposes of the argu- 
ment take Dr.Good’s view of the question,—and 
assume that Junius did intend to introduce some 
of those letters, the letters of Atticus and others 
which Good says, and truly, are every way worthy 
of Junius. Why then were they not introduced? 
and is it not passing strange that Junius should 
never once, in his private letters to Woodfall, 
have named them,—never once, in the most 
distant manner, have alluded to any one of 
these fifty letters? no, not even when referring 
to the additions to a second edition,—which he 
contemplated, and for which he says the letter 
to Mansfield may be reserved? We must 
remember, too, that the first proposal respecting 
a collected edition was made two years before 
the edition itself was published! There was no 
hurry then. We have shown that so far as 
Junius was concerned there was no hurry at 
any time,—but there could, at any rate, have 
been no hurry in August, 1769. If he ever 
wanted them it was in August, 1769; when 
only thirteen letters by Junius had been pub- 
lished, and when he was anxious to make a 
better figure than Newberry, and was seeking 
for unconsidered trifles. There was no greater 
or other objection than held good against the in- 
troduction of the letters of ‘Recens,’ ‘ Moderatus,’ 
&c.—which he did introduce, even when the 
letters of Junius had become of twice or three 
times the bulk, and therefore made a figure of 
themselves. 

The point which we wish to establish is, 
that what Good calls proof is mere specu- 
lative opinion,—set forth indeed with such 
confidence that the reader is fairly imposed 
on: and that if Good’s assertions had not 
been strengthened in public estimation by the 
private letters which he was enabled to intro- 
duce into the edition of 1812, and if that edi- 
tion had not been associated with the name of 
Woodfall, his opinions would have passed for 
no more than they are worth,—and Mr, Britton 
and his “judicious friends” would have thought 
it right to have instituted some inquiry before 
they received them as authentic.—This we hope 
to be enabled to do in a future article. 








Madonna Pia, and other Poems. By James 

Gregor Grant. 2 vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 
Tue fate of Madonna Pia—she whom Dante 
commemorated in the ‘ Purgatorio’—has sug- 
gested to Mr. Grant the longest and by far the 
best poem in the present collection. In his 
treatment of this tale of vengeance the author 
has evinced more genuine feeling, complete- 
ness of design, and grace of illustration than 
have for some time past rewarded our critical 
adventure into the region of published verse. 
Our risks in the lottery of the “ Million” have 
at length been compensated by something of 
a prize. 

Taking Mr. Grant’s poem for merely what 
it professes to be—the quaint narrative of a 
— and impossible a \igendl—end waiving 
the inconsistency, which the poet has made 
absurdly prominent, between the no-motive and 








the terrible movement—accepting the writer in 
fact, with a little violence to our understanding, 
on his own conditions—here is a song that may 
more pleasantly charm away the spirit into an 
hour of dreamland than any that has of late 
fallen onourear. Mr. Grant’s appeal, however, 
is to the sympathies of his readers rather than 
to their imaginations — though dealing with 
agencies that imagination might wield with 
wonderful effect ; and it proves his want of the 
higher poetical powers that he wins our pity 
rather than our terror by means of incidents 
that are essentially even more terrible than pitiful. 
—Measuring his performance by his purpose, 
we often feel the sense of adequacy; but he 
seldom displays that reach of fancy which 
transcends expectation without violating it, 
and bears us to a region where the wonderful 
is still the natural. The tale furnishes, however, 
examples of felicitous expression which are the 
utterances of something at times approaching 
very nearly to such a faculty.— 

It was a lovely summer's loveliest eve 

When she—far lovelier still !—her passion told. 

The lingering sunset took reluctant leave, 

As, ray by ray, expired its purpling gold : 

The very twilight, dying, seemed to grieve, 

Lest never more such joy it might behold !— 

All nature slept, as if on folded wing, 

And silence listened like a charméd thing. 


Pietra has quitted his wife in wrath.— 
Alone he left her, and alone she lay 
Wondering and weeping all this strangeness o’er— 
Wondering and weeping, pouring sigh on sigh, 
And asking her deaf pillow, ** Why, oh why ?” 
And, again, when the — husband sum- 
mons his wife to the fatal journey.— 
As down some dusky stream a dying swan 
Creeps slow, slow down the marble stairs she crept, 
Shivering with icy terror,—and, anon, 
From out the portal’s gloomy arch-way stept: 
There sat Pietra, staring spectral wan, 
And ghastly-motionless, as if he slept 
On his dark steed: another neighed before her, 
And to its saddle menial hands up-bore her. 

We would that instances of this kind were 
more numerous. While the terseness of an 
occasional phrase and the harmony between 
the modulation of the verse and the sentiment 
convince us that the latter is the growth of the 
writer’s own mind, his imagery has been de- 
rived from a less original source.—Mr. Grant's 
illustrations seem rather the results of copious 
reading and selective taste than those symbols 
which the heart creates to express its own 
necessities. ‘The channel is made ¢o the current 
not by it. 

The following extracts from the ‘Madonna’ 
will justify what we have said in its commenda- 
tion. We pass over some sweet and fervid 
verses at the commencement, in which the poet 
describes the origin and progress of love: also 
the record of Pietra’s groundless jealousy —the 
motive to which, as we have said, is far too 
slightly developed :—and come at once to his 
revenge. Heconducts Madonnato the region of 
pestilence, immures her within the tower—and 
watches in silence—of course at the peril of his 
own life, the rapid decline of hers. She is left 
alone by him in her cell :— 


Alone, save thoughts that well-nigh turn the brain— 
That either break the heart, or drive it mad 

With envy of the happier who have lain 

Long in their quiet grave-cloth meetly clad : 

Those dread companions, an innumerous train, 

Poor lost Mad in her d had ; 

And lay with them upon its cold hard stones, 

And nursed and fed them with her tears and groans. 


She rose, at length—but not to rave or stamp, 

Or rend distractedly her golden hair— 

Slowly she rose,—and round her prison damp 
Looked long and pryingly, with dreadful stare. 

Save a thick ropy slime from the green swamp, 
Roof, walls, and pavement, all were loathly bare— 
And one stern loop-hole, barred with jealous might, 
Poured in the poisonous air and pale drear light. 


Thither she dragged—and saw the fenny grass 
Sullenly wave o’er all that sullen lea ; 

And heard the bittern boom in the morass, 
And saw the wild-swan hurrying to the sea ; 
And dreary gleams, and drearier shadows, pass 
O’er lonely wilds that lonelier could not be; 
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And then she turned, all hopelessness, within, 
And felt that all was hopelessly akin.— 
* * * 


Let me not linger on my mournful road, 

For I have yet long wilds of grief to trace: 
Lo! once again, in that most drear abode, 
The Husband and the Victim face to face ! 
But now another aspect misery showed,— 
She sprang no more to his denied embrace, 
But on the earth, in self-prostration thrown, 
Wept at his feet with low imploring moan. 


And prayed him by all heavenly names above, 
And by the memory of their mutual choice, 
And of all thoughts of happiness and love 
That once their mutual spirits could rejoice, 
Now, in her anguish, that a rock might move, 
To give his wrongs a name—her fault a voice ; 
Tf wrong, or fault, he, or the world, knew one 
‘That she, in hapless ignorance, had done ! 


“*The wrongs,” she said, “ that to my God I tell, 
«Are wrongs indeed to Him, but not to thee! 

And if my grave were dug in this drear cell, 

And thou should’st stab me as I clasp thy knee, 
Ilim to have lov’d too little—thee too well, 

Were the worst blot my heart’s remorse would sec! 
0, my Pietra! for our God’s dread sake 

This dreadful silence for one moment break !” 


Ife heard—but he replied not: there might dart 
Into his soul some briefly pitying thrill, 

But Pride and Vengeance in his raging heart 
Flung the torn reins to the vindictive will ! 

And, while the suppliant wept and prayed apart, 
Held him inexorably silent still: 

Raising her hot and streaming eyes anon, 

The silently-implacable was gone. 


Gone—and no word: and thus, all sternly dumb, 
Daily, for months, her prison to and fro 
Implacable in silence did he come, 

Implacable in silence did he go: 

Oh! list, poor victim ! list the bittern’s hum, 
List ¢o the sullen winds without that blow, 

List to whate’er drear voice comes o’er the fen— 
Pietra’s voice thou'lt never list again! 


The heroic devotion of a true woman’s heart 
must have been felt and appreciated by him who 
wrote the stanzas that succeed.— 


O Love! that cl t to thy t pled heart 

The trampler, and still claspest more and more, 
The more he tramples! how quick-eyed thou art 
To the least cloud that flits his forehead o’er! 

To the least tint or ray that can depart 

From where on lip or cheek they gleamed before !— 
The canker spreading to his bud and leaf 

Poor lost Madonna saw with tenfold grief— 


Grief deeper far than for her own decline !— 

And once, when on his hands the sun-beams strook, 
And she beheld how fast they ’gan to pine, 

And with a tremor (not sweet Pity’s!) shook, 

Love conquer’d terror, with a strength divine 

That cruelty itself could not rebuke— 

And she implored, with heart, and lip, and eye, 
“Let not both perish !—leave me here to die !” 


Our next extract involves the catastrophe of 
the story.— 


Ah me! as one for others doomed to grieve 

In dens where cruelty and sorrow reign, 
Sickening with very pity, fain would heave 
From his pressed heart the load of pitying pain, 
And fly to sunlight and where rivulets weave 
Along rejoicing valleys their glad chain— 
I—sickening with Madonna’s many woes— 
Speed now her mournful story to its close. 


But oh! divinest Pity! hover thou 

Gently above me on thy white wings yet ! 
Nor take this heavenly sadness from my brow 
Till on my song’s last page thy seal be set! 
So that, through many coming years, as now, 
All eyes may sadden, and all cheeks be wet, 
And every gentle lip make sorrowing moan 
Over this saddest of sad stories known! 





Yet once more the dark curtain let us draw— 
Yet once more look within that dreadful hold: 
It was a night of winter's dreariest awe ;— 

The keen wind swept along the fenny wold, 

In many an icy gust and sleety flaw :— 

Oh ye, thick-damasked round with Tyrian fold! 
Think how it fared, in that tempestuous hour, 
With poor Madonna in her naked tower ! 


There—weak, at length, as dying lamps are weak, 
When pales and flickers their last trembling spark,— 
With livid brow—with ghastly, fallen cheek, 

And withered bosom—that poor victim mark! 

Like the shrunk moon that to a thin pale streak 
Hath withered in the wintry heavens dark : 

But her sweet light no sun shall e’er relume 

Till the last trumpet rends her lowly tomb !— 


And he—the gaoler—hangman of that tower ! 
He to whose soul revenge was all in all, 

Came to behold her, in the final hour, 

Drink to its bitterest dregs her cup of gall ;— 
And from her lip, while yet her lip had power, 
Hear late remorse and vain confession fall.— 
Alas’! e’en Love itself scarce strength supplied 
To breathe on him a blessing ere she died !— 


Yet—to the last—her shivering frame she raised 
On him, on him, to pour her latest sighs— 








And—to the last—on him she gazed and gazed 
With Love's beseeching and forgiving eyes! 
Until their orbs that heavy film had glazed 
Which melts no more till melted in the skies; 
And her last words fell brokenly and weak— 
“* Guiltless I die !—O, loved Pietra, srpEak !” 


Then first in the avenger'’s bosom grew 

The anguish of one dread misgiving thought, 

Oft said—oft writ—that ‘‘ dying lips speak true"— 

© God! if now that fearful truth were taught! 

One little word, while yet his voice she knew, 

E’en one, with heavenly soothing might be fraught: 
** Breathe but that word !” the angel Mercy sighed— 
** Breathe not the word!” a stubborn demon cried! 


And in his tortured heart the strife raged on 

Till, in a moment, all the strife was vain ! 

The weary spirit to repose was gone— 

The broken heart had broken from its chain :— 

Ile pressed his hand upon her bosom wan, 

And felt and listened for the throb of pain, 

But all was still: pain, pulse, and breath had flown ; 
And he and sated vengeance were alone! 

From these specimens it will be apparent that 
Mr. Grant is wanting neither in poetic sympathy 
nor in its delicate, forcible, and harmonious 
utterance. With so much power in the mere 
record of emotions, it is to be regretted that he 
has not an equal faculty for extracting their uses. 
The narrative which he has chosen is painful 
and oppressive in itself,—and remains so in his 
treatment of it. He has not learnt the secret 
of assuaging the gloom of circumstance by the 
exaltation of the faith and patience which 
trials at once test and reveal in noble natures. 
The same objection lies with greater force 
against several of the minor poems :—few of 
which can be compared in merit of execution 
with the ‘Madonna Pia.’ Where the feelings of 
the writer are most intensely conveyed, as in the 
Invocation to the Silent, he seldom rises above 
the bitterness of grief. A sort of personality 
which limits the highest purposes of song 
pervades the strain. The root of all enduring 
poetry isa sympathy which implies faith. Once 
destroy the belief in fundamental good, and the 
source of inspiration is dried up. It is by the 
poet’s trust in the radical virtue of life that his 
darkest experiences are converted into moral 
benefit. Adversity teaches him strength; be- 
reavement—constancy; wrong—compassion. 
All that he realizes in himself is realized for 
others. He sublimates personal calamity into 
lessons of universal endurance. His struggles 
are registered to show not so much what has been 
endured as what has been overcome. He buildsa 
beacon on the coast where his ventures have been 
wrecked and sheds guidance and comfort even 
from hisisolation. His graves lie in the shadow 
of aholy place whose foundations may indeed be 
surrounded by the tombs of the past,—but whose 
spire intimates the future. It is due to Mr. 
Grant, however, to say that some of his effusions 
healthily contrast with the tone of despondency 
which too generally prevails. Chiefly as an 
instance of this better tendency, we quote the 
following stanzas.— 


“* And why,” my startled spirit asks, 

“ This gleam of hope that o’er me steals?” 
In vain Remembrance thus it tasks, 

Her mournful page no cause reveals : 
And yet, a load hath left my brow, 

My “‘ bosom’s lord” more ‘‘ lightly sits,” 
And through my soul, methinks, e’en now, 

A calm consoling angel flits. 


It whispers me, benignly sweet, 
“‘ The pure of heart shall conquer pain, 
And e’en though never more they meet, 
They have not met or mourned in vain : 
For love, by agony refined, 
Triumphant even o'er despair, 
In the wrung heart shall leave behind 
No pangs but those "tis proud to bear !” 
Pervading, softening, strengthening Power, 
Still in my bosom live and reign, 
And keep it asa virgin-tower 
No sordid passion e’er shall gain ! 
And Tuov, for whom I thus endure, 
Though lost for evermore to me, 
How can I nurse a thought impure, 
With every thought firm fixed on thee ? 


Of the remaining poems, it is sufficient to 
observe, that they are written in an earnest 
and graceful though over-diffuse style,—and 





sometimes disfigured by that desire to exhaust 
an idea which degrades fancy into Mere jp. 
genuity. 





Supplemental Notes to the View of the State 
By Henry 


Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Hallam. Murray. 


Turrty years have passed since the wo 
to which this supplement refers was given t) 
the world, and forty—so Mr. Hallam tells ys— 
since the first portion of it was written, Within 
that period a revolution has been effected jp 
the method of viewing and writing history as 
important, in its way, as that great politica 
revolution to the influence of which it is com. 
monly and perhaps justly ascribed. The ey. 
perience of half a century of ferment—change 
—progress—has been invaluable to the student 
of the Past. The credulous spirit had been 
forcibly ejected from the field of historical litera. 
ture more than a century ago—but had given 
place to a mixture of dogmatism and doubt of 
quite as questionable a moral value. The new 
experience, however, furnished a key to a wiser 
and more faithful interpretation of the past— 
gave rise to enlarged canons of historical cri- 
ticism— and, in short, laid the foundations 
broadly and deeply for the solution of that 
important problem, the philosophy of history, 
The then recent history of the Republic, Con- 
sulate, and Empire of France—the complete 
cycle of a grand revolution—taught Niebubr 
to re-read with greater accuracy the early 
annals of Kingly and Democratic Rome. His 
success gave rise to a new school of writes 
and investigators, distinguished from the credu- 
lous, the sceptical, and indeed every other earlier 
historical school, by a method more eclectic 
and critical. Fresh facts have been brought 
to light by these profounder investigators, and 
new principles and general theorems relating 
to the growth and developement of nations have 
been enunciated. Improvement in the ma 
chinery has caused nicer accuracy in the results, 
History has consequently to be rewritten. 


It has been remarked that the collective mind 
of the world is a creative power, and that every 
age and generation of men new-make, or at 
least new-mould, their history. Whether from 
general or particular causes, it is very certain 
that this era is inclined to rejudge and readjust 
antiquity. Since the year in which Mr. Hallam 
published his ‘ View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages,’ a host of labourers of 
ability and repute have entered into and worked 
his selected mine :—amongst the more notable 
of whom the names of Sismondi, Savigny, 
Guérard, Guizot, Michelet, Thierry, Fauriel, 
Raynouard, Lehuerou, Ampére, Ranke, Eichom, 
Heeren, Palgrave, Ellis, Kemble, Maitland, 
and many others will readily occur to the reader 
of history. Their researches have cleared up 
many obscure points of medieval history : and 
it is to bring his volumes down to the present 
state of historical knowledge that this supple 
ment has been issued by its author. The sin- 
gularly modest title-page conveys but a meagre 
notion of the rich store of information—drawa 
from many and the most trustworthy sources, 
and stamped with a new value by an inde- 
pendent and comprehensive intellect — which 
this volume contains. The contents can hardly 
be described as “Notes.” They consist of 
elucidations, corrections, and additions :—some0 
them of considerable length and of sufficient 
importance to deserve the name of historical 
disquisitions. Had they been incorporated with 
the original text—and we cannot but regret that 
this has not been done, notwithstanding the 
conscientious reason assigned by the author, 
viz., his unwillingness to drive the possess 
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of the old editions to a new p as y 
y de it almost a new work. 
would have made 11 ‘ 

Nothing can be in better taste than the frank 
and courteous tone adopted by Mr. Hallam 
towards his eminent _fellow-labourers when 
he is constrained to disagree with them ;—as 
nothing can be fairer than the manner in 
which he holds the scales when they disagree 
amongst themselves. Mr. Hallam can afford 
to be gencrous to his rivals,—and, what is still 
more rare, he can afford to be candid with him- 
self, Wheresoever he had been led into an 
error, through ignorance, carelessness, or haste, 
he confesses it at once and sets the matter right. 

Within any limits much less than its own it 
would be idle to attempt to give a complete 
account of the contents of a volume so rich and 
miscellaneous as the one before us. Every stu- 
dent of history will necessarily go to its pages 
for himself; and it is therefore better both for 
the reader and for ourselves that we should 
confine our office to giving as extracts from the 
‘Notes’ a few passages which we had marked on 
perusal. The dispute respecting the mayors of 
the royal palace of France is thus presented in 
anote by Mr. Hallam.— 

“The Mayor of the Palace appears as the first 
officer of the crown in the three Frank kingdoms, 
during the latter half of the sixth century. He had 
the command, as Guizot supposes, of the Antrustions, 
or vassals of the king. Even afterwards the office 
was not, as this writer believes, properly elective, 
though in the case of a minority of the king, or upon 
other special occasions, the /eudes, or nobles, chose a 
mayor. The first instance we find of such an elec- 
tion was in 575, when, after the murder of Sigebert 
by Fredegonde, his son Childebert being an infant, 
the Austrasian Jeudes chose Gogon for their mayor. 
There seem, however, so many instances of elective 
mayors in the seventh century, that, although the 
royal consent may probably have been legally requi- 
site, it is hard to doubt that the office had fallen 
into the hands of the nobles. Thus, in 641: Flao- 
chatus, genere Francus, major-domis in regnum 
Burgundiz, electione pontificum et cunctorum ducum 
aNantechilde regina in hune gradum honoris nobiliter 
stabilitur. (Fredegar. Chron. c. 89.) And on the 
election of Ebroin: Franci in incertum vacillantes, 
accepto consilio, Ebruinum in hujus honoris curam 
ac dignitatem statuunt. (c. 92.) On the death of 
Ebroin in 681, Franci Warratonem virum illustrem 
in locum ejus cum jussione regis majorem-domis 
palatio constituunt. These two instances were in 
Neustria; the aristocratic power was still greater in 
the other parts of the monarchy. Sismondi adopts 
a very different theory, clinging a little too much 
to the democratic visions of Mably. ‘If we knew 
better,’ he says, ‘the constitution of the monarchy, 
perhaps we might find that the Mayor, like the 
Justiciary of Aragon, was the representative not of 
the great but of the freemen, and taken generally 
from the second rank in society, charged to repress 
the excesses of the aristocracy as well as of the 
crown.’ (* Hist. des Frangais,’ vol. ii. p. 4.) Nothing 
appears to warrant this vague conjecture, which 
Guizot wholly rejects, as he does also the derivation 
of major-domas trom mord-dohmen, a verb signifying 
to sentence to death, which Sismondi brings forward 
to sustain his fanciful analogy to the Aragonese justi- 
cary. The hypothesis, indeed, that the Mayor of 
the palace was chosen out of the common freeholders, 
and not the highest class, is not only contrary to every 
thing we read of the aristocratical domination in the 
Merovingian kingdoms, but to a passage in Fredega- 
tius, to which probably others might be added. 
Protadius, he informs us, a Mayor of Brunehaut’s 
choice, endeavoured to oppress all men of high birth, 
that no one might be found capable of holding the 
charge in his room (c. 27.) This, indeed, was in the 
sixth century, before any sort of election was known. 
But, in the seventh, the power of the great, and not 
of the people meets us at every turn, Mably him- 
self would have owned that his democracy had then 
ceased to exercise any power. The Austrasian 
mayors of the palace were, from the reign of Clotaire 
IL, men of great power, and taken from the house 
of Pepin of Landen, They carried forward, ulti- 


mately for their own aggrandizement, the aristocratic 
system which had overturned Brunehaut. Ebroin, 
on the other hand, in Neustria, must be considered 
as keeping up the struggle of the royal authority, 
which he exercised in the name of several phantoms 
of kings, against the encroachments of the aristocracy, 
though he could not resist them with final success, 
Sismondi (vol. ii. p. 64.) fancies that Ebroin was a 
leader of the freemen against the nobles. But he 
finds a democratic party everywhere, and Guizot 
justly questions the conjecture (‘Collection des 
Mémoires,’ vol. ii. p. 320). Sismondi, in consequence 
of this hypothesis, favours Ebroin; for whom it may 
be alleged that we have no account of his character 
but from his enemies, chiefly the biographer of 
St. Leger. M. Lehuerou sums up his history with 
apparent justice: ‘Ainsi périt, apres une administra- 
tion de vingt ans, un homme remarquable a tous 
égards, mais que le triomphe de ses ennemis a failli 
déshériter de sa gloire. Ses violences sont peu 
douteuses, mais son génie ne l’est pas davantage, 
et rien ne prouve mieux la terreur qu'il inspirait aux 
Austrasiens, que les injures qu‘ils lui ont prodiguées.’ 
(‘Institutions Carolingiennes,’ p. 281.)” 

The following remarks are added to the ori- 
ginal account of the Saxon wars with the 
Franks.— 

“ The true cause, M. Michelet observes (‘ Hist. de 
France,’ ii. 39), of the Saxon wars, which had begun 
under Charles Martel, and were in some degree de- 
fensive on the part of the Franks, was the ancient 
antipathy of race, enhanced by the growing tendency 
to civilized habits among the latter. This, indeed, 
seems sufficient to account for the conflict, without 
any national antipathy. It was that which makes 
the Red Indian perceive an enemy in the Anglo- 
American, and the Australian savage in the English- 
man. The Saxons, in their deep forests and scantily 
cultivated plains, could not bear fixed boundaries 
of land. Their gau was indefinite; the mansus was 
certain; it annihilated the barbarian’s only method 
of combining liberty with possession of land—the 
right of shifting his occupancy. It is not probable 
from subsequent events, that the Saxons held very 
tenaciously by their religion; but when Christianity, 
first offered itself, it came in the train of a conqueror. 
Nor could Christianity, according at least to the 
ecclesiastical system, be made compatible with such 
a state of society as the German in that age. Hence 
the Saxons endeavoured to burn the first churches, 
thus drawing retaliation on their own idols, The 
first apostles of Germany were English; and of these 
the most remarkable was St. Boniface. But this 
had been in the time of Charles Martel and Pepin. 
The labours of these missionaries were chiefly in 
Thuringia, Franconia, and Bavaria, and were re- 
warded with great success. But we may here con- 
sider them only in their results on the Frank mon- 
archy. Those parts of Germany had long been subject 
to Austrasia; but except so far as they furnished 
troops, scarcely formed an integrant portion of that 
kingdom. The subjection of a heathen tribe is 
totally different from that of a Christian province. 
With the Church came churches, and for churches 
there must be towns, and for towns there must be a 
magistracy, and for magistracy law and the means 
of enforcing it. How different was the condition 
of Bavaria or Hesse in the ninth century from that 
of the same countries in the seventh! Not outlying 
appendages to the Austrasian monarchy, hardly 
counted among its subjects; but capable of standing 
by themselves, as co-ordinate members of the empire, 
an equipoise to France herself, full of populous 
towns, wealthy nobles and prelates, better organized 
and more flourishing states than their neighbours 
on the left side of the Rhine. Charlemagne founded 
eight bishoprics in Saxony,and distributed the country 
into dioceses.” 

In the previous account of the ‘ Middle 
Ages,” as is well known, Mr. Hallam made 
no reference to the controversy respecting the 
Knights Templars in the reign of Philip IV. 
He now states the reason of his silence on 
one of the most famous and interesting occur- 
rences of that age :—viz., his inability at the time 
to satisfy himself as to the truth or falsehood 
of the charges made against the order. Much 
has been since published on the subject in 








France and Germany,—and from having been 
made a topic of political discussion it has 
acquired a new interest. We give a part of 
Mr. Hallam’s note on this curious subject.— 
“The general current of popular writers in the 
eighteenth century was in favour of the innocence of 
the Templars; in England it would have been almost 
paradoxical to doubt of it. The rapacious and un- 
principled character of Philip, the submission of 
Clement V. to his will, the apparent incredibility of 
the charges from their monstrousness, the just pre- 
judice against confessions obtained by torture and 
retracted afterwards—the other prejudice, not always 
so just, but in the case of those not convicted on fair 
evidence deserving a better name, in favour of asser- 
tions of innocence made on the scaffold and at the 
stake—created, as they still preserve, a strong willing- 
ness to disbelieve the accusations which came so 
suspiciously before us. It was also often alleged that 
contemporary writers had not given credit to these 
accusations, and that in countries where the inquiry 
had been less iniquitously conducted no proof of them 
was brought to light. Of these two grounds for 
acquittal, the former is of little value in a question of 
legal evidence, and the latter is not quite so fully 
established as we could desire. Raynouard, who 
might think himself pledged to the vindication ot 
the Knights Templars by the tragedy he had written 
on their fate, or at least would naturally have thus 
imbibed an attachment to their cause, took up their 
defence in a ‘ History of the Procedure.’ This has 
been reckoned the best work on that side, and was 
supposed to confirm their innocence. The question 
appears to have assumed something of a party cha- 
racter in France, as most history does; the honour 
of the Crown, and still more of the Church, had advo- 
cates; but there was a much greater number, espe- 
cially among men of letters, who did not like a 
decision the worse for being derogatory to the credit 
of both. Sismondi,it may easily be supposed, scarcely 
treats it as a question with two sides; but even 
Michaud, the firm supporter of church and crown, 
in his ‘ History of the Crusades,’ takes the favourable 
view. M. Michelet, however, not under any bias 
towards either of these, and manifestly so desirous 
to acquit the Templars that he labours by every 
ingenious device to elude or explain away theevidence, 
is so overcome by the force and number of testimonies, 
that he ends by admitting so much as leaves little 
worth contending for by their patrons. He is the 
editor of the Procés des Templiers in the ‘ Documens 
Inédits,’ 1841, and had previously given abundant 
evidence of his acquaintance with the subject, in his 
‘Histoire de France, vol. iv. pp. 243, 345. (Bruxelles 
edition). But the great change that has been made 
in this process, as carried forward before the tribunal 
of public opinion from age to age, is owing to the 
production of fresh evidence. The deeply learned 
orientalist, M. von Hammer, now Count Hammer 
Purgstal, in the sixth volume of a work published at 
Vienna, in 1848, with the title ‘Mines de l’Orient 
Exploitées,’ inserted an essay in Latin, ‘Mysterium 
Baphometis Revelatum, seu Fratres Militie Templi 
qua Gnostici et quidem Ophiani, Apostasiz, Idolo- 
duliz, et Impuritatis convicti per ipsa eorum Monu- 
menta.’ This is designed to establish the identity 
of the idolatry ascribed to the Templars with that 
of the ancient Gnostic sects, and especially with 
those denominated Ophites, or worshippers of the 
Serpent; and to prove also that the extreme impurity, 
which forms one of the revolting and hardly credible 
charges adduced by Philip IV., is similar in all its 
details to the practice of the Gnostics, This attack 
is not conducted with all the coolness which bespeaks 
impartiality; but the evidence is startling enough to 
make refutation apparently difficult. The first part 
of the proof, which consists in identifying certain 
Gnostic idols, or, as some suppose amulets, though 
it comes much to the same, with the description of 
what are called Baphometic, in the proceedings against 
the Templars, published by Dupuy, and since in the 
*‘Documens Inédits,’ is of itself sufficient to raise a 
considerable presumption. We find the word metis 
continually on these images, of which Von Hammer 
is able to describe twenty-four. Baphomet is a 
secret word ascribed to the Templars. But the 
more important evidence is that furnished by the 
comparison of sculptures extant on some Gnostic 
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the Templars. Of these there are many in Germany, 
and some in France. Von Hammer has examined 
several in the Austrian dominions, and collected 
accounts of others. It is astriking fact, that in some 
we find, concealed from the common observer, images 
and symbols extremely obscene; and as these, which 
cannot here be more particularly adverted to, betray 
the depravity of the architects, and cannot be ex- 
plained away, we may not so much hesitate as at 
first to believe that impiety of a strange kind was 
mingled up with this turpitude. The presumptions 
of course, from the absolute identity of many emblems 
in churches with the Gnostic superstitions in their 
worst form, grow stronger and stronger by multiplica- 
tion of instances; and though coincidence might be 
credible in one, it becomes infinitely improbable in 
so many. One may here be mentioned, though 
among the slightest resemblances. The Gnostic 
emblems exhibit a peculiar form of cross T; and this 
is common in the churches built by the Templars. 
But the freemasons, or that society of architects to 
whom we owe so many splendid churches, do not 
escape M. von Hammer's ill opinion better than the 
Templars. Though he conceives them to be of 
earlier origin, they had drunk at the same foul spring 
of impious and impure Gnosticism.” 

Mr. Hallam himself pronounces no opinion. 
The evidence of M. von Hammer is, however, 
striking if not conclusive :—but the impartial 
reader will do well to consult Raynouard’s reply 
to it, published in the Journal des Savans for 
the year 1819. 

? aa this topic we pass on to gather an elu- 
cidation of a line in the Father of our poetical 
literature.— 

“ Chaucer concludes his picturesque description of 
the Franklin, in the prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
thus :— 

Was never such a worthy vavassor. 
This has perplexed some of our commentators, who 
not knowing well what was meant by a franklin or 
by a vavassor, fancied the latter to be of much higher 
quality than the former. The poet, however, was 
strictly correct; his acquaintance with French man- 
ners showed him that the country squire, for his 
franklin is no other, precisely corresponded to the 
vavassor in France. Those who having been deceived, 
by comparatively modern law books, into a notion 
that the word franklin denoted but a stout yeoman, 
in spite of the wealth and rank which Chaucer 
assigns to him, and believing also, on the authority 
of a loose phrase in Bracton, that all vavassors were 
‘magne dignitatis viri,) might well be puzzled at 
seeing the words employed as synonyms.” 

As a concluding extract we give part of a 
note on the romantic story of Count Julian,— 
which has found its way into the metrical and 
poetic literature of so many countries.— 

“The story of Cava, daughter of Count Julian, 
whose seduction by Roderic, the last Gothic king, 
impelled her father to invite the Moors into Spain, 
enters largely into the cycle of Castilian romance, 
and into the grave narratives of every historian. It 
cannot, however, be traced in extant writings higher 
than the eleventh century, when it appears in the 
Chronicle of the Monk of Silos. There are Spanish 
historians of the eighth and ninth centuries; in the 
former Isidore, bishop of Beja (Pacensis), who wrote 
a chronicle of Spain; in the latter, Paulus Diaconus 
of Merida, Sebastian of Salamanca, and an anony- 
mous chronicler. It does not appear, however, that 
these dwell much on Roderic’s reign. (See Masdeu, 
* Historia Critica de Espaiia,’ vol. xiii. p. 182.) The 
most critical investigators of history, therefore, have 
treated the story as too apocryphal to be stated as 
a fact. A sensible writer in the ‘History of Spain 
and Portugal,’ published by the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, has defended its pro- 
bability, quoting a passage from Ferreras, a Spanish 
writer of the eighteenth century, whose authority 
stands high, and who argues in favour of the tradi- 
tion from the brevity of the old chroniclers who relate 
the fall of Spain, and from the want of likelihood 
that Julian, who had hitherto defended his country 
with great valour, would have invited the Saracens, 
except through some strong motives. This, if we 
are satisfied as to the last fact, appears plausible; but 
another hypothesis has been suggested, and is even 





mentioned by one of the early writers, that Julian, 
being of Roman descent, was ill-affected to the 
Gothic dynasty, who had never attached to them- 
selves the native inhabitants. This I cannot but 
reckon the less likely explanation of the two. 
Roderic, who became Archbishop of Toledo, in 1208, 
and our earliest authority after the monk of Silos, 
calls Julian, ‘vir nobilis de nobili Gothorum prosapia 
ortus, illustris in officio Palatino, in armis exercitatus,’ 
&c. (See Schottus, ‘Hispania Illustrata,’ ii. 63.) 
Few, however, of those who deny the truth of the 
story, as it relates to Cava, admit the defection of 
Count Julian to the Moors, and his existence has 
been doubted. The two parts of the story cohere 
together, and we have no better evidence for one 
than for the other. Southey, in his notes to the 
poem of ‘ Roderic,’ says, ‘The best Spanish historians 
and antiquaries are persuaded that there is no cause 
for disbelieving the uniform and concurrent tradition 
of both Moors and Christians.’ But this is on the 
usual assumption, that those are the best who agree 
best with ourselves. Southey took, generally, the 
credulous side, and his critical judgment is of no 
superlative value. Masdeu, in learning and labo- 
riousness the first Spanish antiquary, calls the story 
of Julian’s daughter ‘a ridiculous tale, framed in 
the age of romance, when ‘histories were thrust aside 
(arrinconadas), and any love-tale was preferred to 
the most serious truth.’ (‘ Hist. Crit. de Espajia,’ 
Vol. x. p.223.) And when, in another passage (Vol. 
xii. p. 6), he recounts the story at large, he says 
that the silence of all writers before the monk of 
Silos ‘should be sufficient, in my opinion, to expel 
from our history a romance so destitute of founda- 
tion, which the Arabian romancers doubtless invented 
for their ballads.” A modern writer of extensive 
learning says: ‘This fable which has found its way 
into most of the sober histories of Spain, was first 
introduced by the monk of Silos, a chronicler of the 
eleventh century. There can be no doubt that he 
borrowed it from the Arabs; but it seems hard to 
believe that it was altogether a tale of their inven- 
tion. There are facts in it which an Arab could not 
have invented, unless he drew them from Christian 
sources; and, as I shall show hereafter, the Arabs 
knew and consulted the writings of the Christians.’ 
(Gayangos, ‘ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties 
of Spain,’ Vol. i. p. 513.) It does not appear to be 
a conclusion from this passage that the story is a 
fable. For if a chronicler of the eleventh century 
borrowed it from the Arabs, and they again from 
Christian sources, we get over a good deal of the 
chasm of time. But if writers antecedent to the 
monk of Silos have related the Arabian invasion and 
the fall of Roderic, without alluding to so important 
a point as the treachery of a great Gothic noble, it 
seems difficult to resist the inference from their 
silence. Gayangos investigates in a learned note 
(Vol. i. p. 537.) the following points:—By whom 
and when was the name of Ilyan, the Arabic form 
of Julian, first introduced into Spanish history? Did 
such a man ever exist? What were his country and 
religion? Was he an independent prince, or a tributary 
to the Gothic monarchs? What part did he take 
in the conquest of Spain by the Arabs? The account 
of Julian, in the ‘Chronicon Silense,’ appears to 
Gayangos indisputably borrowed from some Arabian 
authority; and this he proves by several writers from 
the ninth century downwards, ‘all of whom mention 
more or less explicitly, the existence of a man living 
in Africa, and named Ilyan, who helped the Arabs 
to make a conquest of Spain; to which I ought to 
add, that the rape of Ilyan’s daughter and the cir- 
cumstances attending it may also be read in detail 
in the Mahommedan authors who preceded the 
monk of Silos.’ The result of this learned writer’s 
investigation is, that Ilyan really existed, that he was 
a Christian chief, settled, not in Spain, but on the 
African coast, and that he betrayed, not his country 
(except indeed as he was probably of Spanish descent), 
but the interests of his religion, by assisting the 
Saracens to subjugate the Gothic kingdom.” 


We think we have 


Here we must pause. 
exhibited enough of this interesting volume to 


send the reader eagerly to its pages. It is an 
indispensable complement to the former editions 
of the main work :—and, in conclusion, we can- 
not refrain from expressing a hope that, having 


satisfied his scruples as to the commercial ques 
tion, its distinguished author will yet fing na 
to incorporate its contents textuall with 

work of which they constitute not the least - 
portant portion. j 





Lyonel Harlington, a Man of the New World ix 
the Old—[ Lyonel Harlington, ein Mann der 
Neuen Welt, §c.] By Heinrich Zschokke 
Aarau, Sauerlander; London, Dulau & Co, 

Tue author of ‘ Switzerland in 1847’ gave - 
not long since [ Ath. No. 1060] an agreeable 
picture of the retirement to which the historian 
politican, and novelist Heinrich Zschokke had 
withdrawn in old age from the turmoil of pub- 
lic life, after a career of unusual activity and 
vicissitude. It has lately been closed :—the 
last great change having laid, as our readers 
know, the veteran to rest on the 27th of June 
at his house in Aarau, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. On this occasion, we shall 
rather attempt a slight notice of the writer than 
say much of one of his latest and least valuable 
productions,—which is now before us. 

Zschokke is one of the few men distin. 
guished for having written much and well 
of whom it may be said, that he did more 
than he wrote:—authorship with him hay. 
ing merely filled up the pauses of employ- 
ment in many important branches of civil 
and political business. The union of practical 
with studious or imaginative pursuits is not 
common in the lives of popular authors in any 
country :—in a German author, especially, it is 
a phenomenon of unusual rarity; and on this 
account, as well as from the nature of the inci- 
dents of Zschokke’s personal history and from 
the character displayed in them, it may be said 
that a picture of his own busy course would be 
to the full as interesting as any that his pen 
drew from the records of past times or from 
the resources of fancy. 

In the direction of every extraordinary career, 
the force of circumstances, and what we term 
accident, will always be found to have taken a 
great part. But these, in any given time, are 
common to many at the same time; and it is, 
after all, some peculiar aptitude or energy of 
will in the individual that shapes them for him 
into remarkable acts, and carries him, as it were, 
upon a tide that is fioating past hundreds of 
other men without raising them from the ground. 
In his earliest years, Zschokke displayed, in a 
wild.and boyish way, the spirit of enterprise 
and self-reliance which afterwards threw him 
into active life at a critical moment; and gave 
earnest of the powers that statesmen were glad 
to recognize and employ in seasons of trouble. 
The youngest son of a wealthy Magdeburg 
clothier, left an orphan in his eighth year, he 
had to learn habits of self-dependence while 
= mere child; and the loneliness of his boy- 

ood, acting on a warm and resolute nature, 

nourished the desire to seek in adventure 4 
scope for the feelings and energies that could 
find no expansion at home. After attending 
various schools,—not without applause from his 
teachers—in his 17th year he formed and cat- 
ried into effect, with singular good fortune, the 
strange resolution of throwing himself alto- 
gether on his own resources for a space of 
three years. Prevented by his youth from # 
once entering a university, to which many 
his school-fellows were removing, he moun 

a horse one day inthe mid-winter of 1788, rode 

to Mecklenburgh,—and from thence wrote to his 

guardian, to say that for the next three yearshe 
meant to face the world in his own way, living 
on what he could earn for himself; and that, 
when the term was over, he would retum 
take an account of the income to be laid up fot 
him during that interval, before proceeding 
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some university, which he would then be old 
enough to enter. Many restless boys might 
have formed such a plan: few could have per- 


sisted in it as youn Zschokke did,—and still 


fewer, perhaps, coul have run the hazard of a 
wandering life at so critical an age, without 
becoming addicted for ever to loose and idle 
habits. How the time was actually got over 
js but slightly told by the author in the ‘ Auto- 
biographical Outlines printed many years 
o, For a while he maintained himself as 
house teacher in sundry families. He rambled 
for some time with acompany of strolling players, 
for whom he acted as secretary, author and 
rompter, until the troop was dissolved by a 
general bankruptcy :—the fruit of this connexion 
having been the drama, entitled ‘ Abellino, or 
the Great Bandit,’ which afterwards had its 
day of success on many German theatres. This 
was the least fortunate of his wandering expe- 
riences. In general, he appears to have avoided 
rilous courses, —supported himself by teaching 
and writing, making the while several reputable 
acquaintances; and when the three years were 
ended, he returned to his guardian, and prepared 
himself for the university as sedately as if he 
had spent them in a garretin Magdeburg. An 
e isode like this, designed, conducted and con- 
cluded in a manner quite exceptional, bespoke 
a character combining with the eccentric and 
adventurous no small proportion’ of what was 
sound and steadfast; and, making due allow- 
ance for the lightness of youth, it may furnish a 
key to the disposition that enabled Zschokke to 
play, some few years later, so distinguished a 
art in the Swiss troubles at the time of the 
Revolution in France. After taking a degree 
in theology, and even preaching for a while, as 
acandidate for ordination, in various churches 
in Magdeburg, he resolved on a journey to 
Italy. On his way thither, through the mere 
accident of expressing an opinion on the means 
of reviving from its decay a great school 
foundation in the Grisons, he became its rector 
and proprietor; and had brought it into a 
flourishing state, when the revolutionary dis- 
orders began, and destroyed the fruit of his 
labours. From this time, i took an active and 
useful part in the events that happened during 
the first convulsions of Switzerland; having risen 
at once into employments of the highest autho- 
rity and importance,—which he so managed 
in the terrible days of the French invasion, as 
to deserve that regard of which his admission to 
Swiss citizenship in more than one canton was the 
public tribute. It wasnot until the first turmoil 
was over, and the confederacy was restored in 
some measure to its old forms, that he purchased 
an estatein Aargau with the proceeds of his patri- 
mony, married, and began once more to write 
—being the while engaged in various active 
duties as a citizen of the canton, as well as the 
editor of the Schweizerbote, a periodical of great 
influence in its day. Later he composed his 
‘History of Bavaria’—a ten years’ labour; and 
after this made a precious gift to his adopted 
country in the ‘ History of Switzerland for the 
Swiss People’—a work truly popular, on a noble 
subject—perhaps the most genial and vigorous 
historical summary extant in any modern 
language. His novels and tales were thrown 
out at various intervals throughout the 
course of a long and honoured life ;—which we 
are glad to know flowed gently toits close, amidst 
se agg worldly circumstances and family 
lessings. The novel before us is a work of 
Zschokke’s old age; and bears, we must say, 
the marks of age,—with but few traits that 
recall the force of his better day. 
With his tales and novels of that period 
ill who take an interest in the entertaining 
literature of j Germany are familiar. The 


former are, indeed, among the best of their 
several kinds; and some, of the shorter stories 
especially, have merits that have yg A been 
surpassed in productions of the same class in 
any country. Zschokke excels in presenting a 
simple incident, or a group of homely native 
characters, with an air of novelty—in managing, 
without an pen of effort, unexpected 
surprises—and in giving a natural turn to the 
strangest combination of incidents. He not 
only describes well, in a fluent hearty style, but 
shows great skill in drawing the outline of 
his story, and in conducting its progress through 
a series of details which keep up the interest, 
while they conceal the dénouement, to the last 
moment. Some of his inventions are both ori- 
ginal and happy; and while he often uses the 
romancer’s privilege of dealing with improba- 
bilities, it is so managed that the reader is well 
disposed for the moment to accept them as cre- 
dible. In truly poetical conceptions, or in the 
delicate tracing of characters and motives, the 
fictions of Zschokke may be declared wanting ; 
but a genial tone is given to all he undertakes 
to describe by the pervading warmth of good 
and generous wating. and a certain freshness 
of air that animates his style. His minor pieces 
occupy that middle place between the highly 
imaginative and the merely prosaic which is 
perhaps the best suited for a fireside tale. Ac- 
cordingly, it is in this class of compositions that 
Zschokke has been the most successful. It is 
scarcely necessary to name ‘ The Adventures of 
a New-Year’s Night,’ ‘ Trivial Causes,’ ‘ The 
Serjeant,’ or ‘The Dead Guest,’ as instances. 
These, and many others, are well known to 
readers of German as some of the best of their 
kind; and not a few, acknowledged and unac- 
knowledged, have been admired in translations 
in this country. 

In fictions of greater length and pretension, 
Zschokke has not so well succeeded. The qua- 
lities that may serve to grace a simple theme 
or a single adventure will not satisfy the larger 
demands of a complete novel or romance; and 
his attempts in either class seem to prove that 
he is not master of all that is required to give 
them excellence. The lively and amiable feel- 
ings which never forsake the author, and at 
times the glow of some higher kinds of enthu- 
siasm, redeem his longer compositions from 
absolute tediousness; but it is not on these that 
his claim to popularity can ever have been 
founded. 

The tendency of all Zschokke’s tales and 
stories is moral, in the best sense of the term. 
In those which betray no formal purpose of 
instruction, the tone is always kindly, pure, 
and healthy; and the view of life which they 
are meant to display, the principles of action 
which they develope, rest on domestic loves 
and generous social affections, supported and 
ruled by the active virtues. It may be 
questioned whether fiction can in any way 
better promote a moral aim than by a genial 
adherence to the truth of Nature raised into 
the free region of the Ideal. There can be 
no question whatever that the essential cha- 
racter of fiction, as a work of Art, is lost 
by compelling it to obey any other law—to 
give up its proper freedom for the office of 
specific teaching. Zschokke, however, either 
has not felt this conviction, or has thought it 
well to disregard it,—a certain number, of his 
later stories especially, having been written with 
the express object of impressing some practical 
truths or warnings on the mind of the people. 
‘The Goldmakers’ Village’ is the most consider- 
able, perhaps the best, of his works of this class. 
The narrative in all is easy and agreeable, and 
the moral lessons conveyed are in themselves 






















































































edifying and sound. But it may be seriously 





doubted whether they will reach, in this form, 
the minds that need them most; or whether 
those whom they may reach will not extract 
the entertainment and throw away the moral, 
—as is generally the case with those whom it is 
attempted to inveigle into a lecture by holding 
out a promise of amusement at the door. The 
kind we cannot allow to be anything more than 
a questionable product of two things irrecon- 
cileable in their natures; but we shall readily 
admit that Zschokke’s didactic tales are by no 
means the worst of their kind. 

‘Lyonel Harlington’ cannot, indeed, be num- 
bered among the author’s more fortunate at- 
tempts of this class. The plan of this novel— 
which was evidently composed as a vehicle for 
the author’s latest opinions on various social and 

olitical topics—is not a new one. The idea of 

ringing institutions and opinions of the Old 
World under the criticism of a traveller from 
the New is older than Voltaire’s ‘ Micromégas ;’ 
and the need of such an observer brought 
Zschokke into a field in which his scanty know- 
ledge of foreign matters became apparent. The 
time chosen, being quite modern, allows of no 
escape from reality,—against which the story 
often runs in a manner that will seem curious 
to readers acquainted with the world of this 
19th century. Altogether (as we have said) 
this is a production of the novelist’s old age. 
Here and there a lively expression, or the homely 
traits of some familiar native figure, remind 
us of his better manner; but this effect is rarely 
experienced. While dissertations on law reforms, 
constitutions, monarchy and republicanism at 
every step bind us down to the | ame of the day, 
the narrative used as a thread to string these 
topics together strays into mere romance :—and 
as for the “ man of the new world,” his person, 
history and actions will be found a strange 
creation of fancy by those who know anything 
of America and of Americans. 

We shall not follow the details of the story. It 
will be sufficient to give a spice of its contents. 
Lyonel Harlington, a native of Alabama, has been 
sent forth a finished scholar, musician and gentle- 
man by his native University of Tuscaloosa! 
—travels over Europe, with a kind of upper 
servant in his retinue, whom we learn to be 
one Andrew Jackson, of Kentucky! a state 
not very fertile in menial retainers,—wanders 
from court to court, charming all eyes and win- 
ning all hearts, but finding nothing equal to 
the virtuous elegance he has left behind him 
in Alabama:—and at last, when on the point 
of returning to his palace and library at ‘ Mary- 
hall,” is delayed by the strangest chances in a 
kingdom of Upper Germany (pretty clearly 
meant for either Wiirtemberg or Baden). Here 
he becomes, at the same time, the guest 
at a nobleman’s palace and a lover in the hovel 
of an old maimed soldier, the uncle of a lovely 
goatherd maid,—who has the mischance to be 
shunned and despised by all the neighbourhood 
as the child of a hangman who himself at last 
was executed for a murder. Lyonel never- 
theless determines to espouse the unfortunate 
orphan; and while wooing her, captivates, in 
his noble friend’s house, a natural daughter 
of the reigning sovereign,—a beauty and a 
coquette; whose favour he proudly rejects for 
the sake of his more than humble love! He 
happens to be present at a political affray in 
a tavern where blood is shed ; is thrown into 

rison,—on the mere ground of having spoken 
is mind freely in other places,—charged with 
the attempted homicide; there sits for months 
in the capital, in constant fear of the most tragic 
conclusion, without breathing a syllable of ap- 
peal for help to an American ambassador or 
consul!—gets released at last, partly through 
the influence of the enamoured countess, in 
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part by the intercession of his goatherdess;— 
is then suddenly brought to court, and mys- 
teriously presented to the reigning prince: falls 
upon the thread of a tangled romance, which 
is unravelled by the discovery of his mother’s 
portrait in the cabinet of the Grand Duke, 
who turns out to be his father,—confessing an 
affaire du ceeur transacted, somewhat to Mrs. 
Harlington’s discredit, while his highness was 
an exile in the United States. Lyonel thus 
gains a sister in the lady whom he slighted ; is 
offered rank and office in Germany, but cannot 
be tempted by either; and embarks, with his 
trusty Kentuckian Andrew and the hangman’s 
daughter as his bride, for beloved ‘ Mary-hall!” 

This will perhaps be thought enough of the 
wonders of the story,—described, too, as hap- 
pening in these very times. It may be added, 
however, that the author, while thus playing 
with the fortunes and qualities of an American 
hero, takes some licence also with things more 
familiar to his experience. He presents us, for 
instance—in order to introduce a dissertation on 
capital punishments—with the execution of an 
innocent criminal, who protests his innocence 
to the last moment, after a sentence, founded on 
circumstantial evidence merely, in a German 
State where trial by jury does not exist. This, 
we apprehend, is a circumstance that could in 
no part of Germany have happened, under an 
of the extant systems of criminal law in whic 
the procedure is by writing. The universal rule 
of these we believe to be that no accused person 
shall be executed until convicted of the crime 
imputed, either by the evidence of sufficient 
witnesses of the act or on his own confession of 
it. Some of the notions, for the sake of which 
the incident is introduced, are hardly less 
strange. ‘The benevolent Lyonel is made to 
propose, without quoting ‘The Mysteries of 
Paris’ for his authority, that criminals should 
be blinded, instead of being hung or beheaded ; 
—and this, moreover, expressly on the ground 
that no sentence can be just the effect of which 
cannot be undone in case it should afterwards 
appear to have been passed in error! We are 
not informed how repentant Justice can better 
restore sight to its victim than life. Other in- 
stances of incoherence might be mentioned :— 
but it is no pleasant task to dwell on the slips 
of an author to whom we have formerly owed 
so much pleasure, and who is now past the 
range of human failures. 

As a reformer and philanthropist, Zschokke, 
indeed, always chose a way of his own, with- 
out quite agreeing with any party whatever. 
The measure of his judgment in his better day 
on society and its institutions we must not, how- 
ever, estimate by the dissertations in ‘ Lyonel 
Harlington,’—any more than we should value 
his merit as a novelist by a standard taken from 
the romance of this story. On what he acted 
and wrote in the time of his manhood his repu- 
tation must now rest:—and few men have estab- 
lished a claim to praise and lasting remembrance 
on a worthier foundation. 





With 


Memoir of William Ellery Channing. 
Extracts from his Correspondence and Manu- 
scripts. 


{Second Notice.] 
Tue “ ministerial career and character” of Dr. 
Channing, which we last week undertook to 
illustrate in the present notice,} cover the 
remainder of his life,—from the moment when 
he undertook the charge of the Federal Street 
Congregation to that (nearly forty years later) 
when he lay down upon his death-bed at Ben- 
nington. For he was, whether at home or 
abroad, always The Minister : — a learner, it is 
true—open-minded, eager, never so arrogant or 
infallible as to declare against the possibility 





of future change or developement; but solici- 
tously ordering the works of his hands and the 
utterances of his lips with express reference 
to his duties as a preacher and a teacher— 
or with the view of moulding, influencing, and 
instructing those around him by the force and 
authority of private example. While we do not 
pretend to appraise the results of his labours 
here,—still less to discuss theological biases or 
philosophical systems—it must be emphatically 
recorded that few lives appear to have been so 
complete, in the constant and consistent aspira- 
tion after completeness, as Dr, Channing’s. 
Times of retreat, periodically forced upon him 
by infirmity of health—foreign travel— inter- 
course with friends at home and strangers from 
far lands—were one and all turned to account. 
The work of self-examination went on in unin- 
terrupted harmony with the work of acquisition 
and of communication. A visitor, surprised by 
his enthusiasm on the occasion of some gain to 
the cause of Truth and Freedom, once addressed 
him abruptly, “Sir, you seem to me to be the 
only young man I know.” —‘‘Always young for 
liberty, I trust,” replied Dr. Channing. These 
words might have been the device of his life— 
analogous to the “ Let in more light!” of the 
dying poet. He believed that a Priest should 
be always young in zeal for self-improvement 
—always young in loving and hoping—always 
young in sharing with others the goods and the 
gifts which he himself had stored. 

But these Memoirs exhibit a phase or two 
of what may be called his professional character, 
worthy of being dwelt upon. A dissenting 
minister, it must never be forgotten, is in part 
the follower as well as the leader of his congre- 
gation. They sit in judgment on the doctrine 
which he preaches to them—they arbitrate his 
in-comings and out-goings according totheir own 
canons of scandal or edification. There are 
towns, for instance, in which the Divine found 
in the streets on a Saturday gets a black look 
and a hard text from every Jenny Geddes who 
‘sits’ under him. And who has forgotten the 
anecdote of the good-humoured Methodist 
preacher, whose “ flock’’ was afflicted at his 
Parr-like passion for tobacco? ‘ There you 
are, Mr. , at your idol again!” was the 
gibe of a displeased Elder. — ‘‘ Yes, Brother 

»” was the reply, “J am burning it!” 
Now, though the assembly of worshippers over 
which Dr. Channing presided was too intellec- 
tual and too affectionate to condescend to this 
sort of minute and degrading inquisition, no 
person familiar with the history of American 
opinion can overlook the sunken rocks and 
shallows through which an out-spoken and 
earnest man must have had to steer. How far 
a Divine should or should not meddle with 
morals when intertwisted with politics, becomes 
a question of something like desperate interest 
in a society where freedom of speech, leading 
to freedom of action, may bring about sever- 
ance of union. How far, again, in a mercantile 
community like that of the States, it is thought 
beseeming for a preacher actively and uncom- 
promisingly to denounce Mammon-worship, 
rapacity in enterprise and self-aggrandizement, 
is another delicate matter. Then, in Dr. Chan- 
ning’s prime a theological controversy pre- 
vailed, — throughout which he found himself 
called upon to vindicate his own particular 
sect; and no one conversant with like matters 
can have failed to observe that shades of doc- 
trine and @pinion are on such occasions matters 
assailed and defended with disproportionate 
tenacity — whence it became difficult for the 
Federal Street minister to represent Federal 
Street without the fear of displeasing some 
influential person. In all these “ configura- 
tions” the American Divine seems to us to have 





. a 
been admirable as regards tact, temper, and 
high-mindedness. He seems at once to hay 
respected his own place and duly regarded the 
congregation which had installed and ¢ ‘ 
fided in him. While he scrupulously—humbl, 
it may be said—avoided all cause of' offence 4 
long as his conscience permitted, and listened tp 
admonition and counsel howsoever or by whom. 
soever given,—when he did speak, he spoke 
like one who feared nothing but infidelity ¢ 
his convictions. One or two lineaments of the 
above portrait come out strikingly in the fol. 
lowing extract, contributed by the Rev. Samuel 
J. May. By temperament—as much as on the 
principle of giving Evil's self a fair hearing 
and mistrusting Virtue when it becomes violent 
in its cause—Dr. Channing had been kept aloof 
from those who bestirred themselves agains 
slavery.— 7 


“Soon after the enterprise of Mr. Garrison and the 
Immediate Abolitionists commenced, I found it had 
attracted the notice of Dr. Channing. Whenever he 
met me, he would make particular inquiries respect. 
ing our doctrine, purposes, measures, and progress; 
and repeatedly invited me to his house for the ex. 
press purpose, as he said, of conversing upon the 
subject. He always spoke as if he were deeply in. 
terested, as if he were warmed by a lively sympathy 
with our movement; although he was afraid of what 
he thought to be the tendency of some of our opinions 
and measures. In the autumn of 1834, I spent 
several hours with Dr. Channing, in earnest conver- 
sation upon Abolitionism and the Abolitionists. My 
habitual reverence for him was such, that I had been 
always apt to defer too readily to his opinions, or 
not to make a very stout defence of my own, when I 
I could not yield them to his. But by the time to 
which I refer, I had become so thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of the leading doctrines of the Abolition- 
ists, and so earnestly engaged in the dissemination of 
them, that our conversation assumed, more than it 
had ever done, the character of a debate. It seemed 
to me, that he clearly perceived the essential truth 
of all the prominent doctrines of the Immediate 
Abolitionists, and acknowledged the vital importance 
of the cause we had espoused. His principal, if not 
his only objections, were alleged against the severity 
of our denunciations, the harshness of our language, 
the vehemence, heat, and excitement caused by our 
meetings. He dwelt upon these objections, which, 
if they were as well founded as he supposed, lay 
against what was only incidental, not an essential 
part of our movement; he dwelt upon them, until 
I felt impatient, indignant at him; and, forgetting for 
the moment my wonted reverence, I broke out with 
great warmth of expression and manner. * Dr. Chan- 
ning,’ I said, ‘I am tired of these complaints. The 
cause of suffering humanity, the cause of our oppressed, 
crushed coloured countrymen, has called as loudly 
upon others as upon us who are known as the Aboli- 
tionists. It was just as incumbent upon others as 
upon us to espouse it. We are not to blame that 
wiser and better men did not espouse it long ago. 
The cry of millions in bondage had been heard 
throughout our land for half a century, and dis- 
regarded. The wise and prudent saw the wrong, 
but thought it not wise and prudent to lift a finger 
for its correction. The priests and Levites beheld 
their robbed and wounded countrymen, but 
by on the other side. The children of Abraham 
held their peace, until at last “the very stones have 
cried out,” in abhorrence of this tremendous wicked- 
ness; and you must expect them to cry out like 
“the stones.” You must not expect of many of 
these, who have been left to take up this great cause, 
that they will plead it in all that seemliness of phrase 
which the scholars and practised rhetoricians of 
our country might use; you must not expect them 
to manage with all the calmness and discretion that 
the clergy and statesmen might exhibit. But the 
scholars, the clergy, the statesmen had done 10 
thing, and did not seem about to do anything; and, 
for my part, I thank God that at last any persons, be 
they who they may, have moved earnestly in this 
cause, for no movement can be in vain. We Aboli- 
tionistsare just what we are—babes, sucklings, obscure 
men, silly women, publicans, sinners; and we 
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manage the matter we have taken in hand just as 
might be expected of such persons as we are. It is 
unbecoming in abler men, who stood by and would 
do nothing, to complain of us because we manage 
this matter no better. Dr. Channing,’ I continued 
with great earnestness, ‘it is not our fault that those 
yho might have managed this great reform more 
pradently have left it to us to manage as we may be 
able. It is not our fault, that those who might have 
pleaded for the enslaved so much more wisely and 
eloquently, both with the pen and the living voice, 
than we can, have beensilent. Weare not to blame, 
Sir, that you, who more, perhaps, than any other 
man might have so raised the voice of remonstrance 
that it should have been heard throughout the length 
and breadth of the land—we are not to blame, Sir, 
that you have not so spoken. And now, because 
inferior men have begun to speak and act against 
what you yourself acknowledge to be an awful in- 
justice, it is not becoming in you to complain of us, 
because we do it inaninferior style. Why, Sir, have 


you not moved, why have you not spoken before 2” 
‘At this point, 1 bethought me to whom I was ad- 


ministering this earnest rebuke—the man that stood 
among the highest among our great and good men— 
the man who had ever treated me with the kindness of 
a father, and whom, from my childhood, I had been 
accustomed to revere more, perhaps, than any one 
living. I was almost overwhelmed with a sense of 
my temerity. His countenance showed that he was 
much moved. I could not suppose he would receive 
very graciously all I had said. I awaited, in pain- 
ful expectation, the reply he would make. It seemed 
as if long minutes elapsed before the silence was 
broken; when, in a very subdued manner, and in his 
kindest tones of voice, he said,‘ Brother May, I 
acknowledge the justice of yourreproof: I have been 
silent too long.’ I can never forget his words, look, 
manner. I then saw the beauty, the magnanimity 
ofan humble soul. He was exalted in my esteem 
more than before. Early in December, 1835, he 
published his book on Slavery. A few days after its 
appearance, he sent me a kind invitation to dine with 
him, in company with Mr. S. E. Sewall, that he might 
know, as he said, what we thought of his work. The 
next spring I removed to the city, and became general 
agent of the Antislavery Society. I had not been 
there a month before Dr. Channing called, and in- 
vited me to preach for him,—the only invitation to 
preach in Boston that I received while agent of the 
Antislavery Society—a term of fourteen months.” 
We have spoken of Dr. Channing's relations 
to his flock as admirable in their dignity and 
honour. One difficulty which causes more 
wexplained heart-burning and misconception 
under the Voluntary system than could be 
readily measured—the question of financial 
arrangement—may be thought to have been 
smoothed by his marriage with a lady of good 
fortune; but the possession of competence by 
the Priest has not always been found to ensure 
tither sacrifice or common generosity. In 
proportion as Dr. Channing’s weakening powers 
rendered it necessary for him to relax in his 
pastoral services, he insisted upon relinquishing 
his stipend. The correspondence on this sub- 
ject is among the passages of this Memoir on 
which we best like to dwell: since, though deli- 
cacy In pecuniary manners ought perhaps to be 
rated among the lower order of virtues, it is also, 
alas! one of the rarities,—and one whose culti- 
vation or maintenance is painfully liable to be 
traversed by self-delusion. 
We have intimated that the personal por- 
traiture of Dr. Channing is not one which sets 
¢ man before such persons as never knew him. 
An attempt more ambitious than felicitous has 
€n made, too, to describe the manner of his 
pulpit eloquence. ‘The treasure in this book is 


that which is given pure from the diaries, cor- 
respondences, and literary essays of its subject. 
¢ following judgments on some of our popular 


tuthors will be found interesting. The first 
*xttact, it will be seen, refers to the life of 
Byron.— 

You ask me what I think of Moore's doctrine, 


that men of the first genius are naturally untitted 
for friendship or domestic life. I have no faith in it. 
ee +++-T have no doubt that genius is often joined 
with vice, but not naturally or necessarily. Mediocrity 
can boast of as many irritable, self-willed, licentious 
subjects as hightalent. Moore seems to think genius 
a kind of fever, madness, intoxication. How little 
does he understand its divinity! I know that some- 
times the ‘great deeps’ in the heart of a man are 
broken open, and the mind is overwhelmed with a 
rush of thought and feeling; but generally genius is 
characterized by self-mastery. It is true of this in- 
spiration what Saint Paul says of a higher,—‘ The 
spirit of a prophet is subject to the prophet.” The 
highest genius, I believe, is a self-guiding, calm, 
comprehensive power. It creates in the spirit 
of the Author of the Universe, in the spirit of 
order. It worships truth and beauty. There is 
truth in its wildest inventions, and it tinges its darkest 
pictures with hues of beauty. As to Moore's notion, 
that genius, because it delights in the ideal, is soon 
wearied and disgusted with the real, it is false. The 
contrary is rather true. He who conceives and loves 
beauty in its highest forms is most alive to it in its 
humblest manifestation. He loves it not by com- 
parison, or in degree, but for its own sake ; and the 
same is true of beauty. The true worshipper of 
beauty sees it in the lowliest flower, meets it in every 
path, enjoys it everywhere. Fact is against Moore, 
The greatest men I have known have been the most 
beautiful examples of domestic virtue. Moore’s 
doctrine makes genius a curse, and teaches that the 
Creator, the source of harmony, has sown discord 
between the noblest attributes of the soul. I shall 
not wonder if some half-witted pretenders to genius 
should, on the strength of Moore's assertion, prove 
their title by brutality in their domestic and social 
relations.” 

“1838. As to Scott’s Life by Lockhart, I have 
read the first volume with singular pleasure. It 
answers one end of biography better than any I have 
seen. It shows the formation of the hero's mind. 
It has always been a puzzle to me, how a man in 
such an age as this could contrive to fill, cram, his 
mind with the stories, costumes, &c., of border war- 
fare and a race of barbarians. Lockhart explains it 
all. Scott’s character is much what I expected. I 
knew that he had no comprehension of the high 
purposes of literature—that to him it was a play- 
thing, not a sacred power; that his knowledge 
of human nature was that of a man of the world, 
not a philosopher—that he was, in a word, a most 
admirable specimen of a man of the world. The 
union of so much shrewdness and goodness with his 
absurd Tory prejudices is an illustration of the in- 
consistencies of human nature. I ask myself, ‘Am I 
as inconsistent as everybody else? But I must 
ramble on no longer. I wish I could say more of 
Scott. I certainly owe him a great deal. He and 
Miss Mitford have solaced many hours of illness. 

“ Boston, May 4, 1838. I have read with great 
pleasure the first six volumes of Scott's Life, though 
sometimes wearied with letters which might as well 
have been omitted. The work lets the reader into 
the formation of the subject’s mind, or into the cir- 
cumstances which determined it, and this is no small 
merit. Not that I think the mind the creature of 
circumstances; but some men are reflections of the 
outward more than others, and this I think was 
eminently the case with Scott. His was not a 
mind to penetrate itself, haunted with its own mys- 
teries, and conscious of mightier conflicts and pro- 
cesses within than any abroad. He lived abroad. 
He was a keen, shrewd observer of whatever passed 
around him. No man ever understood more of what 
is called life, and of the more superficial workings of 
the human heart. Philosophy he had none, and he 
interpreted very poorly the passions which he painted, 
or suspected little what they indicate. Thus he seems 
to me to have been formed from abroad, and hence 
he is a good subject for biography. The greatest 
minds admit no biography. They are determined 
from within. Their works spring from unfathomed 
depths in their own souls, from silent, secret thoughts, 
inquisitions, aspirations, which come they know not 
whence, go they know not whither. * * 

“1838. I could not but be grateful to you for 
the kind manner in which you received my remarks 





on Sir Walter Scott. After sending them I began 








to doubt whether I might not have given some pain 
to so old a friend of Scott. How little mercy great 
men find from the world!—Their very greatness 
invites unreasonable criticism, for, after all our ex- 
perience of human nature, we look for consistency 
in men, and greatness in one particular excites ex- 
pectations of something proportioned to it in other 
parts of the character, and when the hero in one 
walk is found to be much like common men in others, 
we are more ready to wonder at his deficiency than 
his superiority. One thing I admired in your friend, 
and that was his patience with dull people. Nothing, 
perhaps, showed more that his nerves were in good 
order. To a man of genius, whose thoughts move 
at lightning pace, a creeping proser must be a terrible 
annoyance, This single evil was no small offset 
against the pleasures of his literary celebrity. Not 
that I think that a man of genius can be happy 
only with men like himself. Great people may be 
as tedious as little ones; but when dull people came 
to admire Scott, and showed off their dulness at 
length, that they too might share the joy of admira- 
tion, I think his patience must have had a sore trial, 
and that he proved his humanity in bearing it so 
quietly.” 

“What a beautiful conception the character of 
Serjeant Talfourd’s Ion is! I wish it were brought out 
with more dramatic admiration, and with a less cum- 
brous style. Still it has delighted me...... Another 
book has given us great pleasure, and that is Mrs. 
Jameson's new book on Canada. I do not know a 
writer whose works breathe more of the spontaneous, 
the free. Beauty and truth seem to come to her 
unsought. Her bold pencil gives us the Indians 
with all the signs of life and reality; and many of 
her remarks on society furnish matter for profound 
thought.” 

“ June 14, 1837. Iam reading Miss Martineau’s 
book with much interest. I see in it a genuine ex- 
pression of her mind, and feel that I have the whole 
of what she thinks of the country. Should other 
people tell us the whole, should we be equally satis- 
fied ? No honest book of travels can be popular 
in the country of which it treats. She falls into a 
great many errors, as I expected. But I consider 
that if she does not know us thoroughly neither do 
we know ourselves; and we undoubtedly reject as 
apocryphal what is true. The great fault of the 
book is its presumption; for what warrant has a tra- 
veller, under her circumstances, to pass such decisive 
judgments on such an infinity of matters? And yet 
I do not know a traveller who is not chargeable with 
the same fault. I seldom hear the conversation of 
men or women returned from Europe without being 
surprised at the sweeping sentence which they pass 
on what they could not comprehend. You sce I 
am very lenient towards the faults of Miss Martineau, 
whilst I admire her generous, bold, uncompromising 
adherence to the great principles of freedom and 
humanity. As to being angry, I cannot; for the 
opinions of travellers about our country seem to me 
of too little moment to give anybody uneasiness... .. 
Her unpardonable sin is that she is honest. Who 
of us would bear the honesty which should tell us all 
our faults? No country is worthy of respect. So 
says the minister every Sunday, who acknowledges 
in prayer and rebukes in preaching the corruptions 
around him; and yet, when a stranger tells us of our 
follies and sins, we wonder at his or her abusiveness. 
Such occasions show us the real blindness of a people 
to its own moral evils.” 

Many more columns might be profitably filled 
from this book: which will take its place upon 
the shelves of most worthy readers.—We may 
be tempted to return to it ourselves, for further 
illustration. 
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PROPOSED REFORMS AT CAMBRIDGE, 


A Syndicate (a committee of the Senate) ap- 
pointed to consider “whether it is expedient to 
afford greater encouragement to the pursuit of those 
studies for which Professorships have been founded 
in the University; and, if so, by what means that 
object may be best accomplished,” has made a 
Report, dated April 8th of this year. That Report 
recommends that five distinct graces (proposed laws) 
shall be offered to the Senate for adoption in October 
next. 

To explain the bearing of these propositions, it 
will be necessary that we remind our readers of the 
following points. Those who graduate at Cambridge 
in Arts are divided into those who are not Candi- 
dates for Honours and those who are. The former 
are required to show, in two examinations, a very 
moderate proficiency in classics, the most elementary 
mathematics and physics, and the study of the evi- 
dences of Christianity. The latter stand the first 
examination (called the little-go) with the former, 
but pass a second examination by themselves, This 
second examination is in pure and applied mathe- 
matics only,—and its result, or the arrangement of 
names in order of merit, is called the Mathematical 
Tripos. Those who have gained a place in the 
Mathematical Tripos may then, if they choose, com- 
pete for Classical Honours in a fresh examination,— 
the list of names resulting from which is called the 
Classical Tripos. 

As we now stand, then, the main body of Uni- 
versity honours is given for excellence in mathe- 
matics,—and for excellence in classics to those who 
have previously proved their excellence in mathe- 
matics. 

The proposed graces, so far as graduates in Arts 
are concerned, and not attending to some slight 
modifications affecting those who take degrees in 
Law or Physic, contain the following recommenda- 
tions, lettered as below :— 

A. Students not candidates for honours to be re- 
quired to attend, and to be examined by, one or 
more of the following University Professors (the 
reader must bear in mind that the ordinary tuition 
is given by the Tutors of Colleges)—of Civil Law, 
Physic, Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatorny, 
Modern History, Botany, Geology, Natural Philo- 
sophy, English Law, Mineralogy, or Political Eco- 
nomy, 

B. That a Tripos of Moral Sciences be established, 
open to students who have passed the examination 
for the first degree in Arts, Law, or Physic, to gain 
honours in Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, 
Modern History, Jurisprudence, and English Law, 
jointly; with liberty to the Examiners to note emi- 
nent proficiency in one or more particular subjects. 

C. That a Tripos of Natural Sciences be founded, 
on the same terms of regulation, for Anatomy, Com- 
parative Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Botany, 
and Geology. 

D. That the Lucasian, Plumian, Lowndean, and 
Jacksonian Professors, with the Moderators and 
Examiners for mathematical honours for the time 
being and the two years preceding, be a Board of 
Mathematical Studies, to consult and report from 
time to time on the state of those studies and their 
examinations. 

E. That those who present themselves at the Theo- 
logical Examination be required to have attended 
two at least of the three Theological Professors, 

On these we make a few brief observations, 

A. This is a little addition to the claim of the 
University upon the non-reading student. Time was 





when the majority of the students bore the name of 
non-reading men, and when the name was so well 
recognized that their very tutors used it. Of late 
years, much has been done to raise the qualification 
for the ordinary degree. This proposal is one step 
more. 

B and C. If the two new Triposes be established, 
and made independent of the Mathematical Tripos, 
why should the classical honours remain necessarily 
attached to the mathematical ones? What principle 
is vindicated, or what useful result is secured, by 
denying the student any right to obtain honours in 
classics without previously gaining them in mathe- 
matics, while he may obtain honours in moral or 
natural science, without previously gaining them in 
either classics or mathematics ? 

Each Tripos wants an important branch. There 
is no Logic in that of moral sciences, and no Zoology 
in that of natural sciences. The University has no 
Professors in these two subjects. There would be 
difficulty, perhaps, in founding a sufficient museum 
of live and dead subjects for the latter; but every 
man, young and old, has a museum of logical pre- 
parations in his head, which he must use, and which 
are often confounded with one another by faulty 
arrangement. 

D. This is a most excellent move, in every point 
of view. The character of the mathematical studies 
has hitherto been left too much to accident, and 
to the natural tendencies of a system in which all 
depends on examinations. A board of the kind 
proposed, partly fixed and partly fluctuating, con- 
sisting of persons who are ex-officio examiners, 
would give tone and consistency to the course, 
and would be the means of effecting great re- 
forms in the elementary treatises. These, though 
sound in their matter, become worse and worse from 
day to day in their structure. They consist of what 
we call examination snips,—bits the separation of 
which has nothing to do with what ought to be learnt 
at one time, but only with what will probably be 
demanded by the Examiners to be written out at one 
time. This board of mathematical examiners will 
have to revise the Cambridge catechism; which at 
present runs too much as follows :— 

Question, What is knowledge ? 

Answer. A thing to be examined in. 

Q. What ia the beginning of knowledge ? 

A. A private tutor. 

Q. What is the end of knowledge ? 

A. A fellowship. 

Q. What must those do who would show know- 
ledge ? 

. Get up subjects, and write them out. 

. What is getting up a subject ? 

. Learning to write it out. 

. What is writing out a subject ? 

. Showing that you have got it up. 

. Why do you explain each term by the other ? 

A. Because neither has reference to anything but 
the other. 

Q. How do you reply to those who insist upon 
habits to be formed by the mode of getting know- 
ledge ? 

A. Pooh! pooh! Nonsense. 

We intend to return to this subject. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
July 17. 

Wuiutst the Royal Society confined itself to the 
private and social functions of a scientific club, and 
put forward no pretensions but such as the scientific 
discoveries of its members might justify, the encou- 
ragement of younger men for which I contended in 
my last letter as a part of the present duty of the 
Royal Society might be open to question. Nor 
should I urge that in such a case this encourage- 
ment ought not to be left to the judgment and feelings 
of the individual members. A reference to the early 
history of the Society will show, however, that every 
inquirer was then welcomed cordially; that the secre- 
taries devoted themselves moSt earnestly to the collec- 
tion of information from all quarters of the world; and 
that the Council invariably encouraged every man who 
had made any discovery to lay it before the Society. 
Tle subject was publicly discussed—and, if the 
author chose, in his presence; and even if he failed 
to establish his positions, or had mistaken the con- 
clusions to which his experiments pointed, he was 


still treated with courtesy, and, if he possessed tane 
likely to be usefully employed in scientific research 
was encouraged to proceed. 

It was thus that the Society inspired publie 
confidence in its youth; and from the public con. 
fidence thus inspired in the justice of its decis 
arose its present autocratic power. Confidence jg, 
feeling of by-gone days;—but the power remains, and 
has even been strengthened by artificial means. The 
competency of the Royal Society to dictate in Science 
and the finality as well as the justice of its judgment 
are still received by the general public as a tradition 
which the said public is not “ of its own knowledge 
able to controvert. The public generally, moreoye, 
caring little whether the judgment be right or Wrong, 
the Society is allowed to act, as far as public inter. 
ference or condemnation is concerned, entirely in ac. 
cordance with its own partialities and antipathies_ 
the personal feelings of individual members of the 
Council or the class-feelings of particular coteries, 
It is only amongst scientific men themselves that the 
extent of the Society's misjudgment (to call it by no 
harsher name) is understood :—though perhaps by 
few of them have the grave consequences of such 
misjudgment been fully contemplated. 

The Society gained confidenceand power by straight. 
forward and open dealing with the scientific world: but 
having once gained it, publicity was changed into 
secrecy, and open discussion converted into a private 
and confidential report from a single Fellow,—andthat 
report concealed even from the author. Even had 
the Society been still a private club, this would have 
been an abuse of public confidence,—and one unseemly 
to exercise in our day. But the Society has now 
assumed public functions and stands before the world 
asa public body,—albeit the club form of its con 
stitution might seem to give it another character, It 
is in part supported by the public, in the shape of 
apartments and immunity from taxes; it stands in 
intimate relation to the Government—hbeing, in all 
cases which are deemed important, the scientific 
referee of the Crown; it is in most cases the actual 
dispenser of the scientific patronage which the Minister 
for the time being has to bestow; and, finally, the 
highest scientific distinction conferred by Majesty 
itself, the Royal medals, is left formally and abso- 
lutely to the honour and discretion of the President 
and Council of the Royal Society. These are surely 
not the functions of a private club, but those of a public 
body. Asa public body its Council is amenable to 
the public, and as a private club to the members, for 
all its acts; but under every aspect its constitution 
and functions are anomalous to one another. Still, 
though under this view much might be said, I am 
not disposed to follow it out here. I rather wish to 
speak of the acts themselves of the body, under the 
trusts which it administers. 

The publication of the Philosophical Transactions 
was originally a private speculation of the Secretary 
forthe time being. The work was issued on his ovn 
responsibility and for his own personal profit;—the 
publisher, to use the language of Dr. Hooke, 
“making a trade of intelligence.” Still, it has, vi- 
tually, always been more or less under the control of 
the President and Council ;—and was from the firs 
rather a semi-official organ of the body at large and 
of the managers of the Society in particular, than 
an independent publication. For nearly a century, 
however, the publication has been formally made a 
act of the Council :—and the noble President, in his 
last Address [see ante, p. 606], distinctly selected the 
publication of this work as “ the main part of wt 
scientific usefulness.” , 

The Council, therefore, is chargeable either with 
gross neglect of its duties, or with something still 
worse, for the insertion of any paper which does not 
contribute to the honour of the Society as a body, 
or for the rejection of one presented to them which 
if printed in the Transactions would have done # 
honour. Yet there has been prefixed to every volume 
of the Society’s publication an “ advertisement” co 
taining the following passage :—“ and the grounds dl 
their choice are, and will continue to be, the importanct 
and singularity of the subjects, or the advantagem 
method of treating them ; without pretending toanswe” 
for the certainty of the facts or the propriety 
reasonings contained in the several papers 80. 
lished, which must still rest on the credit or Bie 





ment of their respective authors,” In other 
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the Council has undertaken only the ordinary dutiesof 
the editor of a periodical work, like the Philosophical 
Magazine, the Atheneum, or the Times: and the exercise 
of this function is considered on the highest authority, 
and deliberately put forth, as “the main part of our 
scientific usefulness”! It is, surely, time that some 


4 of responsibility should attach to the Council 
itself further than is acknowledged in the preceding 
extract,—and that whilst the Society is considered 
by the public as the fountain of scientific honour, 


theresponsibility ofcorrectd ecision should be commen- 
surately charged upon theCouncil. At present, nobody 
isanswerable for the insertion of a worthless paper or 
the rejection of the most valuable one :—and we have 
seen enough to justify the belief that influence at the 
Council-board hasalone given rise to insertion of many 
pers which coming from strangers would have been 
atonce sent to the archives. Nay, has not nepotism 
had its influence,—as well as mere personal friendship, 
jonal jealousy, or party clanship? He must 
hea bold man who would deny this influence,—and 
an extraordinary sophist who can charm away the 
suspicions that are now so general. 

But how does the Council reconcile its functions 
asdeclared in its annual advertisement with its con- 
sant practice? Are we to understand that the 
“Referees” of the Council are only instructed to 
ascertain “the importance and singularity of the 
subjects, or the advantageous manner of treating 
them”? We know they do not so limit themselves; 
and I avow that when any paper has been referred 
tome, I have taken all the means in my power to 
“answer for the certainty of the facts and the propriety 
of the reasoning” contained in it. I feel, indeed, 
assured that till every man who reports upon those 
papers shall admit and act under the belief of his 
full responsibility, we shall have no safeguard against 
the abuses which have so often been made a subject 
of complaint against us. It must be impressed 
strongly on the mind of every Fellow—that “a trust 
is not a fief,’ and that power over the Transactions 
isnot “a mere perquisite” incident to the office of 
councillor. If the Society would regain the confi- 
dence of the scientific public, the Council must be 
made responsible for something more than the 
“importance and singularity of the subjects, or the 
advantageous manner of treating them” :—although 
ineven the exercise of this part of their duties, they 
have sometimes been singularly unfortunate. This 
subject cannot be too earnestly pressed upon the 
attention of the new President and Council; and I 
for one shall feel no confidence in the purity of 
their motives if they do not take immediate steps for 
rendering negligence, ignorance, or chicanery on the 
part of reporters and in the choice of unworthy papers 
for publication so difficult as to be all but impossible. 

Upon the public functions of the Council which 
are connected with its being the scientific adviser 
of the Government, I shall say but little: but it is 
certainly desirable that the influence thus acquired 
should be rendered tributary to the national promo- 
tion of science, rather than to the personal interests 
of a few members of the Council and their imme- 
diate friends, It is a disagreeable subject: and it 
cannot, moreover, be discussed without reference to 
special instances.—which I would rather avoid. My 
mly object is to warn the new President and 
Council that their delicate position in this respect is 
one which will require on their parts a large amount 
of that discretion and that moral heroism in the 
repudiation of which public bodies too often glory. 
We have had too much of the laxity of “ political 
morality” heretofore displayed in the exercise of the 
Society's influence either to contribute to our pre- 
sent reputation or promise well for our future useful- 
ness, Lord Rosse and his Council will, however,— 
at least Iam willing to believe so—adopt a higher 
sandard of morality than the political one. 

_ The medals and lectureships which have been 
ntrusted to the Council are not to be considered 
in the light of bequests for the personal advantage 
derived from their assignment by the secretaries—by 
vhom they were (as is believed, at least,) for many 
years virtually, though not formally, assigned. As 
‘othe Fairchild Lecture, it is simply an absurdity :— 

the Bakerian is an honor, however small the 
Pecuniary value. The Rumford and Copley medals 
we, however, enduring vouchers of the Society's 
Neognition of high scientific merit in the several 


receivers: and they are public credentials of those 
gentlemen being more eminent as scientific men 
than others who have not been so rewarded. Whether 
the medal be given to a professional man, the man 
of social station, or a candidate for public employ- 
ment, his professional status, his social status, and 
his claims upon the minister stand immeasurably 
higher for it. TheCouncil by an unjust award does 
a double wrong:—a wrong to society by giving a 
“false character’ to one of its members—and a 
wrong to the man who should have received it by 
an unmerited stigma on his intellect and labours. 

It may perhaps be said, as I have heard it said, 
that the Council is not responsible to the public for 
the disposal of the Copley and Rumford medals or 
the Bakerian Lectureship, inasmuch as these trusts 
were absolutely vested in the members of the Council 
in their official capacity. It has again, often in my 
hearing, been compared to the corporation trusts and 
the trusts of the guilds of the City :—and the Gresham 
Professorships have been quoted as a case sirictly 
parallel. I cannot admit the first part of this asser- 
tion; but even were I to do so, will it be denied 
that the Council has nearly eight hundred consti- 
tuents to whom it is still answerable? As to the 
Gresham Professorships “the less said the better,” 
when we look at the strange perversion of the declared 
intentions of the munificent founder of that College 
and the nefarious juggle of 1768—which stamps 
with equal infamy the Corporation, the Gresham 
Professors, and the Government of that day. If 
such be our ambition we can, no doubt, pursue the 
same course, and sink down into the same state of 
degradation that Gresham College hasalready reached. 
We have only to follow in its steps; and as our own 
Society originated within that College, so we may 
easily bury ourselves in the same grave of public 

ium. A careless, partial, or corrupt award of our 
medals would be morally not less criminal than a 
malversation of the Society's funds—and would be 
socially far more pernicious in its effects. 

It is, however, the acceptance of the disposal of 
the Royal Medals which. invests the Society with a 
formally public character. Not that I myself con- 
sider the award of these to be in the slightest degree 
more important to the interests of science than that 
of the Rumford and Copley medals. Extraneous 
considerations, however, give them a social import- 
ance apart from the scientific; for they are Her 
Majesty's recognition and reward of eminent scientific 
services to the State,—and therefore they carry more 
weight with the general publicthan if they were merely 
conferred by the Royal or any other Society, viewed as 
a Society only. Science receives little of ministerial 
sympathy (notwithstanding that our Premiersand their 
colleagues are ballotted into the Society, seriatim), in 
this country; and, therefore, the little countenance 
which it does receive should be the more carefully 
guarded against abuse—against even the suspicion of 
abuse. The Royal medals are not limited by the 
grant, like the others, to any specific subject in phi- 
losophy; and should, therefore, in all cases be given 
for subjects upon whose importance the scientific 
world is agreed, and for papers as to whose value 
there is the universal assent of all who are deeply 
conversant with the matters therein discussed. To 
what extent these conditions have been fulfilled since 
the institution of the Royal medals, is known to your- 
self and your readers too well. I have many reasons 
for believing that the Society would be better without 
these medals than with them :—and, indeed, on the 
whole, without any connexion whatever with the 
Government rather than the ambiguous and unde- 
fined one which it at present has. There is too much 
of “the fast and loose’? about it—to be alternately 
played as exigency shall require—to be strictly ho- 
nourable to us as a body or advantageous to the 
interests of the sciences which we profess to cultivate. 
We should better consult our own credit by either 
rejecting all Governmentaid and acting independently, 
—or requiring to be constituted a government col- 
lege supported by the public for the cultivation and 
encouragement of science in general, and for the 
reward of eminent services in its cause. Each of 
these cases has its advantages and its disadvantages; 
but in my estimation the former alternative is far 
preferable to the latter,—whilst either is far more 
open, direct, and honourable than the amphibious 





position which we occupy at present, 





If we must have the Royal medals, it is essential that 
good grounds for their award should be made mani- 
fest. They are at present (at least, they appeared 
to be in my time,—and I gather from Dr. Roget's 
speech at the last anniversary held on St. Andrew’s 
day, that they are so still) awarded by the com- 
mittees; though I believe the Council reserves to 
itself the power of rejecting the recommendation of 
the committee. Of an instance of the exercise of 
this power, however, I never heard. Of course the 
arrangement is a very proper one; but the mode of 
exercising this function is very slovenly as a matter 
of business, and very unsatisfactory as to the deci- 
sions, After a little general conversation, a vote is 
come to,—and the secretary is verbally directed 
to communicate the views of the committee to the 
Council. I am not prepared to say whether the 
secretary makes his report verbally or in writing :—but 
certainly it is not the rule to give in a written report 
containing the reasons for the adjudication. Can we 
wonder, then, at the suspicions which are so rife? 
Should we not rather wonder if suspicions did not 
attach themselves to such a procedure—suspicions 
of careless oversight, at the least ? 

Now, it cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
our new President and his Council that the only way 
in which this difficulty can be evaded is, that a report 
should be drawn up by a committee of at least three, 
and signed by all the members, stating the condition 
in which the medallist found his subject of inquiry 
ready to his hands, and the exact amount of disco- 
very (and the importance of its bearings) which he 
has made. This report should be read to the Society 
(and afterwards printed in its ‘ Proceedings’) at the 
time of the delivery of the medal. How this would 
contrast with the vague and complimentary platitudes 
which it has been so long the custom to utter on St. 
Andrew's day!—For their own honour, the President 
and Council are bound to adopt this, or some equi- 
valent, plan. 

Of course, the same principle applies to all the 
medals and whatever honours the Society has to 
bestow. The officers of the Society must “come to 
the light, that their deeds may be made manifest.” 

Anoruer F.R.S., anp a ContRIBUTOR TO 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


P.S. How does the Council reconcile its adjudi- 
catory functions above discussed with the extract 
from its annual and standing preface to the Transac- 
tions quoted above ? Are we to understand that the 
medals are given for papers by the Council “ without 
pretending to answer for the certainty of the facts 
or the propriety of the reasonings” which those 
medals are given to reward ? 



































































OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue Council of the British Association has issued 
the following programme of its intended proceed- 
ings at the forthcoming meeting at Swansea.—* The 
General Committee will meet on Wednesday the 9th 
of August, at 1 p.m., for the election of sectional 
officers and the despatch of business usually brought 
before that body. On this occasion there will be 
presented the report of the Council, embodying their 
proceedings during the past year. The General 
Committee will meet afterwards by adjournment. 
The first general meeting will be held at 8 p.m., 
—when the President will deliver an address; the 
concluding meeting on Wednesday the 16th of 
August, at 3 p.m.,—when the Association will be 
adjourned to its next place of meeting. At the 
evening meetings, which will take place at 8 p.m., 
discourses on certain branches of science will be deli- 
vered, and opportunity will be afforded for general 
conversation among the members. Excursions will 
be made to interesting points on the sea-coast and in 
the mining valleys of the interior. The Committees 
of Sections will meet daily, from Thursday the 10th of 
August, to Wednesday the 16th of August, inclusive, 
at 10 a.m. precisely—The Sections will meet daily, 
from Thursday the 10th of August, to Tuesday 
the 15th of August, inclusive, at 11 a.m. precisely. 
Reports on the progress of science, and of researches 
intrusted to individuals and committees, and other 
communications intended for presentation to the 
Sections, are expected to be forwarded in letters 
addressed to the Assistant General Secretary, Swan- 
sea, previously to the meeting; accompanied by a 
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statement whether the author will be present, and on | 
what day, so that the business of the Sections may | 
be satisfactorily arranged. The reports complete, 
and careful abstracts of other communications, are 
to be delivered to the secretaries of the Sections be- 
fore which they are read, previously to the close of 
the meeting, for publication in the Transactions. 
As the reports on science may be interesting to more 
Sections than the one which originally called for 
them, it is desirable that the authors should be pre- 
pared to furnish the means of reading them in any 
other Section at the request of the President and 
secretaries of that Section. The following are the 
Sections to which communications may be presented : 
—A. Mathematics and Physics; B. Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, including their applications to agriculture 
and the arts; C. Geology and Physical Geography; 
D. Zoology and Botany, including Physiology and 
Ethnology; F. Statistics; G. Mechanical Science.— 
On Tuesday the 8th of August two steamboats will 
leave Bristol for Swansea at half-past 12 o’clock. It 
is expected that, on and after Monday the 7th of 
August, additional means of conveyance will be esta- 
blished between Cardiff and Swansea, so as to carry 
forward members who may arrive in Cardiff by 
steamers from Bristol."— The following, amongst 
others, haveannounced their intention of being present : 
—The Marquis of Northampton, President, Earl of 
Rosse, Bishop of St. David’s, Sir Charles Lemon, 
Sir Thos. Acland, Sir R. H. Inglis, Sir W. Trevelyan, 
Sir John Lubbock, Prof. Graham, Prof. Christie, 
Prof. Miller, Prof. Phillips, Prof. Forbes, Prof. 
Grove, Dr. Lindley, Dr. Buckland, Dr. Carpenter, 
Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. Smethurst, Mr. Airy the Astro- 
nomer Royal, Col. Yorke, and Dr. Sheepshanks. 
It is expected also that the Chevalier Bunsen, 
M. Guizot, and other distinguished foreigners will 
be present. 

The Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Treland, we may again remind our readers, will meet 
at Lincoln on Tuesday next. 

The daily papers recently announced that a meet- 
ing had been held to consider the scheme of a pro- 
posed Institute of Actuaries; and a printed circular 
has since been shown to us, containing the plan of 
which the said meeting is reported to have approved, 
with slight alterations. Looking at the science of 
which an actuary practises theapplication—and which, 
though at present it principally relates to life contin- 
gencies, yet must be held to include all contingencies 
to which calculation of probability can be applied— 
we should see every reason to welcome the formation 
of a Society which should take its place among those | 
already established for the promotion of geology, | 
astronomy, geography, statistics, &e. Such a Society 
should be as republican in its constitution and as 
liberal in its principles as those which have preceded | 
it. No man should have any rank except what he | 
makes for himself out of the opinion of his comrades: | 
no class of privileged members should exist. We 
regret to see that according to the plan now contem- | 
plated the proposed Institute of Actuaries (a name | 
utterly inexpressive of the objects which the union 
ought to aim at) is not what the other societies are. 
It is enough to say that it is to be managed by Fellows 
who are or have been actuaries of life offices; while | 
all other persons, be their qualifications what they | 
may, are excluded from the deliberations of the | 
managing body under the name of Associates. This | 
stamps the plan at once:—it is needless to consider it | 
further. It is to be hoped that more mature consi- | 
deration may show the wisdom of guiding the insti- | 
tution on principles which will induce many men of | 
science, not immediately interested in life contingen- | 
cies, to join it. It is to be lamented that, be the | 
constitution of a society ever so sound, the tendency | 
to cliquery—if we may use such a word—always | 
exists and must be guarded against. But the pro- | 
posed Institute of Actuaries is really, as the matter | 
now stands, clique intentional—clique prepense. No | 
such scheme will do anything towards the attainment 
of one of the objects proposed—the maintenance of 
the respectability of the profession. And assuredly | 
no such scheme will do much to induce any minister | 
to grant the Institute a charter of incorporation,— | 
which the prospectus informs us it is proposed to try 
for. It will be the duty of the public press to do its 
best to prevent any such close corporation from ob- | 





taining even the preliminary steps towards power to | 
i 


prescribe the conditions of admission into the profes- 
sion. It is not wise to start on a footing which will 
make the Institute an object of distrust, if not of 
absolute suspicion, from its very first moment of 
active existence. 

We have received the following letter in reference 
to our paragraph a fortnight since [ante, p. 681] on 
the subject of Literary and Mechanics’ unions: — 

Glasgow, July 17. 

As I observe from the Atheneum of the 8th inst. that 
you are friendly to the union of literary and mechanics’ 
institutions, I beg to inform you that the principle has 
made considerable progress here. A Scottish union was 
established on the 3rd of January last,—Prof. Wilson of 
Edinburgh having been chosen President for the first year ; 
and the number of associated institutes is already 25. 
One of these—the Glasgow Atheneum—numbers 2,200 
members. Dr. J. W. Hudson, to whom the Yorkshire 
Union is so much indebted, introduced the principle into 
Scotland on becoming secretary to the Institution last 
mentioned.—I am, &c. . PROVAN, 

Treasurer to the Scottish Union of Literary and 
Mechanics’ Institutions. 

On Thursday evening last a Board of Directors of 
the Booksellers’ Provident Institution and Retreat 
was held at the Committee-rooms in Paternoster 
Row; when a report was made attesting the increasing 
prosperity of the establishment. There are now on 
the books 476 members. During the past year relief 
has been afforded to 6 retail booksellers and 12 book- 
sellers’ assistants, and 3 widows of each of those classes, 
to the amount of 2627. 15s. 4d.—five persons included 
in the list being permanent annuitants. The whole 
expenses connected with the institution since its 
formation in 1837 have not averaged more that 80/. 
per annum :—and the sum thus charitably distributed 
during the above period amounted to nearly 1,300/. 
Upwards of 1,000/. during the past year has been | 
added to the permanent fund,—which reaches to 
above 18,0007. The Retreat at Abbotts Langley 
consists of seven houses,—of which at present two 
only are occupied. 

Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson made a three days’ 
sale a fortnight ago of a miscellaneous collection of 
autograph letters and other documents, the property | 
of Mr. Bullock, of Islington. Amid much that was | 
trashy there was something that was good. A letter 
addressed to Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Earl of 
Essex, signed “ Anne the Quene” (Anne Boleyn), 
and remarkably well preserved, brought 5/.15s, An 
autograph of Edward VI. (in good condition) sold | 
for 61. One of Archbishop Cranmer (a fair specimen) | 
brought 3/. 3s. An indenture quadrupartite between | 
Sir Richard Steele, Robert Wilks, Colley Cibber, and | 
Barton Booth (the monarch and his three deputy | 
governors as they were called) sold for 16s. This | 
curious document, dated 19th of September, 1721, | 
is not referred to in any history of our stage, or | 
indeed in any of the lives of the four “ worthies” to | 
whom it relates. It was evidently forced on Steele 
by the triumvirate of actors, and excludes him from 
receiving his fourth share of profits on any occasion | 
when the Lord Chamberlain should choose, as he | 
had before done, to issue his letters of silence to the | 
“injured knight,” as Sir Richard was pleased to call | 
himself. Another curious document relating to a 
man of literary eminence (for sales of this descrip- 
tion make frequent contributions to our biographies) 
was a bond of Henry Fielding’s to Andrew Millar, 
the bookseller, for 1,8927. The condition of the 
obligation was that Fielding should pay 9462. 1s, to 
Millar upon demand, together with interest at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum. The date of the 
bond is the 3lst December, 1753,—the last 3lst of 
December that Fielding lived to see ; so that no pay- 
ment was made by Fielding himself, though the back 
of the bond contains Millar’s receipt for 8002. re- 
ceived from Sir John Fielding as administrator to 
Henry Fielding. Millar was the publisher of ‘ Tom 
Jones,’ of ‘ Amelia,’ and indeed of all the works of 
Fielding. This curious document, with Fielding’s 
seal and signature (an extremely scarce autograph) 
sold for 28s. An affecting letter from Goldsmith to 
Griffiths, the only part preserved to us of what Mr. 
Forster has properly called “an unseemly correspon- 
dence,” brought 67. 8s. 6d. Sterne’s note to Garrick 
asking for the loan of twenty pounds sold for 31. 
There is a fac-simile of it by Smith—but it is not in 
good condition. Zoffany’s receipt for a loan from 
Garrick, and Garrick’s acknowledgment of its return, 
both on the same sheet of paper, sold for 27. The 
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“Proof of Dr. Johnson’s wretched circumstances ; 
1751,” went, at the price of a guinea, to enrich Xe 
Pocock's collection of Johnson papers: 

Mr. Johnston,—Sr your wife stands endeted to me for the 
soume of Two pounds ever sinces Agust 12th, 17499) 
sume I have caled for and sent after teel I ame ashamed 
as it is such a small afair it cane distres no man to pay = 
a weeks time, wh I hope you wil comply with or eles <a 
must excuis me proceeding acording to Law in Preventing 
— _ = oblig yr self and store. 

Star, Shandois Street, wi. Mircea, 
Covt Garden. 
The address is “To Mr. Johnston, at his hones, 
Goof-square, Flet-street.” Other lots curious in 
themselves realized very small prices. There wa, 
a characteristic letter from Foote to Garrick, com. 
mencing—* You and I are a couple of buckets: 
whilst you are raising the reputation of Shakspeare, 
I am endeavouring to sink it, and for this purpose | 
shall give next Monday his tragedy of Hamlet» 
There was also a good letter from the elder Colman 
to Garrick; in which he states—* There is no right 
more firmly established than that of an author to 
his third nights, and I am determined to assert jt” 
The indorsement is characteristic of Garrick, jy 
whose handwriting it is:—‘ A letter of Colmany 
about his benefit—always uneasy.” Mason, the 
poet, in a letter to Cadell & Davies dated from 
Aston in 1795, and sold at the same sale, expresses 
his “intention that no complete edition of his works 
should appear during his life.” He does not assi 
is reason for this wish so unusual with authors, 


The Registrar-General has just issued his ‘ Eighth 
Annual Report of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England.’ The year to which this Report refers js 
1845. It is matter of common complaint that the 
work performed in the Government offices is nearly 
always far behindhand. The volume now issued, 
containing the vital statistics of 1845, is certainly 
entitled to praise for the care and skill with which 
it is got up; but two years and a half make a long 
time to have waited for it. The mischief in such 
case is, that public interest in the subject dies out 
before it is fed. Looking back at 1845 tarough the 
vista of subsequent events, it seems as if a large part 
of a century had since elapsed. A commercial revo- 
lution in England, a social and political revolution 
on the Continent, have changed nearly the entire 
face and form of society since that time. A new 
history has commenced,—and 1845 has almost re 
ceded, as it were, into the remote past. If it be 
worth the nation’s while to keep a large registration 
establishment, it is surely desirable that the reports 
should be made in a reasonable time. Others be 
sides regular statists and antiquarians would find their 
account in looking over such returns;—but then they 
ought to be accessible while the interest felt in them 
is young. <A “blue-book” of five hundred pages, 
more than four hundred of which are covered with 
masses of figures, is not the most interesting reading 
at the best—even to those whom it behoves the 
public to have instructed in its contents: but when 
it happens to be two years and a half old at the 
time of distribution —as in this case—it is almost 
sure to be overlooked. 


We see with pleasure that a School of Chemistry 
has been established in Liverpool—under the super 
intendence of Dr. Muspratt, who was formerly As 
sistant Professor in the College of Chemistry 1 
London. The spread of such institutions isa whole 
some educational sign—and we hope ere long to s¢ 
a school for analytical instruction founded in every 
great town in the kingdom. That in a country like 
ours this should not long since have been the case, § 
one of the abundant instances, now coming to the 
light of improved views in the matter of educatior, 
of the manner in which the national resources have 
been wasted. Chemistry must in future be part 
all liberal—as it should be of nearly all operative— 
education. All the substances with which the wor 
man deals and all the manufactures in which hes 
engaged contain important secrets to be yielded w 
to the practical chemist. The most valuable ee 
nomic truths now to be discovered lie probably 
that direction. It is well observed in the prospectti 
of this Liverpool Institution that popular lectures ® 
chemistry, however useful in their way, serve only w 
give a taste for science; they never teach it. h 
can be taught only in schools where the student bs 





following letter to Dr, Johnson, indorsed by Boswell 
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—» Why have not great towns like Manchester 
“ities of their own—where practical rather than 
ive knowledge may be taught—the lore of 
the Future may replace the lore of the Past, which 
has 80 long been held as the proper object of 
education—and the means may be elementarily 
inculcated of developing the great industrial re- 
of a country where population is pressing 

on them in a yearly increasing ratio? 


It is now certain that the Health of Towns Bill— 
such as it is—will pass the Legislature this session. 
Qur readers will be aware from the parliamentary 
reports that the] exigencies of parties have caused 
itto be shorn of some of its proportions, and that 
the measure will be neither so useful nor so complete 
gs its well-wishers could have desired. The radical 
defect is the omission of the cities of London and 
Westminster and the rest of the metropolis—than 
yhich no part of the kingdom stands in greater need 
of improved sanitary provisions—from its operation. 
In the face of the shadow which advances so me- 
nacingly from the East, a solemn responsibility rests, 
as we have said, on those who have contributed to 
delay this measure or denude it of its powers. Some- 
thing must be done—and soon—by the inhabitants 
of London, at least in the spirit of this Health Bill 
which they have permitted themselves to be juggled 
out of, if they would not have the horrors of the last 
cholera visitation renewed. At Constantinople, in 
Wallachia, in Moscow, and at St. Petersburgh this 
fearful scourge of sanitary sins is raging—and slowly, 
but certainly, it is tending to the West. Arrange- 
ments may be made in the English provinces, under 
thenew Act, for baffling the Destroyer when he shall 
appear. There will, at least, be some unity of effort 
some ruling intelligence presiding over the safety 
ofthecountry towns. But London—the city of two 
nillions of inhabitants—is, it would seem, to be given 
upto the Avenger! It is declared by municipal 
wisdom to be already sufficiently clean, well-drained 
and salubrious! ‘To combat assertions like this in 
the face of the evidence would be as idle as it is to 
make them. Let any man walk through Westmin- 
ser under the shade of its Abbey even, St. Giles’s, 
&. Olave’s, Bethnal Green, and Lambeth — and 
then pronounce whether London be in a condition 
to receive the visits of a species of cholera so malig- 
nant as that which is now ravaging Russia, ‘Turkey, 
and the Danubian States —— and feeds on foul 
sents and vapours? We have no desire to create 
apanic by continually pressing this important sub- 
ject on public attention. We have before pointed 
out that the ordinary waste of human life is much 
greater in any given year than the occasional havoc 
caused by an epidemic. We recognize in the threaten- 
ing pest an additional, but comparatively speaking 
not an overwhelming, danger; and we borrow an 
agument from the fears of the public not so much 
fora sanitary reform as for an instant reform. It 
is we who would prevent panic :—for we know by 
experience how ill measures of precaution can be 
taken when the enemy is on our hearths. The work 
should be done now :—six months hence it may be 
ina great degree too late. 


The mortal remains of M. de Chateaubriand have 
departed for their long since prepared tomb at St. 
Malo:—and the Minister of the Interior has ordered 
that his marble statue shall be placed in the French 
Academy by the side of those of Corneille, Racine, 
and Montesquieu.— Among the candidates for the seat 
which he occupied in the French Academy, mention 
made of M. Armand Marrast. Many of the Aca- 
demicians, however, desire that the poet Béranger 
should be at once admitted to the vacancy, without 
going through the usual preliminary forms of attend- 
ance.—The death of M. de Chateaubriand leaves 
M.de Lacretelle the oldest member of that illustrious 

y. 

Our readers would be greatly amused if we could 
from time to time diversify the gravity of our ordi- 
ary discussions by presenting them with samples of 
the wisdom which’ is offered to us in the shape of 
Tmmonstrance. No one but an Editor knows the 
amount of an Editor's debt for this species of friendly 
wsstance. If we do not go right, it is not for want 
of being shown the right way—which makes our sins 

vier. For instance, a correspondent who 


calls himself “A Bilious Reader of the Atheneum,” 





and states that he is labouring under a severe attack, 
ascribes his present suffering to a sentence of ours in 
the review of Mr. Weld’s ‘ History of the Royal So- 
ciety’ [ante, p. 621]. “ Nothing but our respect for 
Sir John Herschel’s feelings,” our reviewer there 
says, “prevents our stating’ a certain anecdote of 
which the writer incontinently proceeds to state what 
the particulars would have been but for that respect. 
Our “ Bilious Reader” is a sharp fellow—and in- 
stantly found out, to the great disturbance of his 
digestion, that we had done the very thing which we 
had given a reason why we must not do! The pa- 
tient insists that we have committed “ a bull,”"—and 
complains that the difficulty is one from which “ nei- 
ther his Murray nor his Whately” can extricate him. 
It would help the digestion of any of our readers 
who may be in our correspondent’s case if we could 
put before them the whole of the laboured argument 
with which he endeavours to convince us of what we 
have done. “ If,’ he says, “ your respect for Sir 
John Herschel’s feelings does exist, why in the same 
sentence do you state that it prevents (?) your stating 
exactly what the peroration of that same sentence 
discloses—i.e. what your respect prevents (?) your 
disclosing. In the above instance does it prevent or 
has it prevented your stating, &c. &c.?”” The thing 
is turned over in every way, to make it clear to us.— 
Let it comfort our careful correspondent to know 
that it is clear. We really did state what we stated 
we were prevented from stating—but had no intention 
thereby to put any reader of ours to so much logical 
anxiety and suffering.—Our correspondent, next, we 
are sorry to say, proceeds to illustrate in his own 
person the blundering consequences of a bilious 
habit. By a delusion common to invalids, he attri- 
butes to us his own disorder :—and he suggests to 
us “who are,” he says, “as bilious as we are clever,” 
to “ try the yolk of'as fresh an egg as we can procure 
in London, to be taken raw an hour before breakfast 
every morning,—and eat no eggs to that repast.” 
Here, our general readers will see, we are instructed 
to do two remarkable things: first, to break our fast 
an hour before breakfast—secondly, to break our 
fast upon an egg without éating any egg at breakfast. 
As Murray and Whately seem to be our corre- 
spondent’s authorities, we must look into them to 
see how these things are to be done. Many wonder- 
ful things are told of eggs—and wonderful things 
have been performed with them. Columbus illus- 
trated one of the great problems of the world with 
an egg. Humpty Dumpty, who “sat on a wall,” 
and is known to history as having had a fall there- 
from which “all the king’s horsesandall the king’smen” 
(including our clever correspondent) shall never re- 
deem,—was anegg. That which it was found out to be 
so excessively difficult to break in an empty sack (the 
problem is exactly suited to our bilious correspondent) 
was, also, an egg. But by no examination of cases 
applicable to these remarkable instruments do we 
discover our way to the performance of the feats pre- 
scribed to us by “ A Bilious Reader :”—unless this be 
one. The celebrated maxim to which Locke so often 
alludes, that “ whatever is, is,” seems to be question- 
able in the case of these wonderful works of nature. 
So many disputable propositions would scarcely be 
advanced on the egg-guarantee—“ as sure as eggs 
are eggs”—were it not that the security offered is 
not the soundest imaginable. When the offer of 
a mortgage is constantly in the market, it is a pretty 
fair inference that a good title cannot be made. Eggs 
are not eggs if their being so is contingent on the 
truth of all the assertions that have been advanced 
on that condition. Now, if eggs be not eggs—it may 
be possible to break the fast with them without eating 
them for breakfast.— We thank our “ Bilious Reader” 
for his pleasant problems. If all our remonstrating 
correspondents had his faculty of mingling mirth 
with their melancholy and amusement with their in- 
struction, the postman’s double knock at the door 
might count as two antibilious pills. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-FOURTH EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 
SATU BDAT, duly Oe, 06 their GaLuery, 5, Patn Mauu Easr. 
peng 9 hoy s.: Catal 


6d. 
~ GEORGE A. FRIPP, Secretary. 
Will Close Saturday Next, July 29. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
on ay heme ABBUALEXMIRETI00 ehOY — 
their GaLtery, Firty-THREE, Patt Maui. Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 6d, JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








THE EXHIBITION OF MULREADY’S PAINTINGS, 
SKETCHES, &c. to promote the formation of a NATIONAL 
GALLERY of BRITISH ART, is NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY 
of ARTS, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHI, from Nine till Dusk.— 
Admission, 1s, each. 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT TNA. 

NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
representing MOUNT A:TNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
a, Sunrise, and during an Eruption ; and the INTERIOR 
of ST. MARK’S at VENICE. with two effects— Day and Night. 
pong Se latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 28.; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The NATURAL 
HISTORY of the ELECTRICAL EELS, illustrated by Gal- 
vyanic Experiments. Also new and important Experiments in 
ELECTRICITY by ISHAM BAGGs, Esq., explaining the 
PHENOMENA of THUNDERSTORMS and the CAUSE of 
LIGHTNING. POPULAR LECTURES by Dr. RYAN and 
Dr. BACHHOFFNER, Dioramic Effects are exhibited in the 
New Dissolving Views, which, with the Chromatrope and Micro- 


ew Machinery and Models described.—Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price.—The New Catalogue, ls. 


a are shown on the large Disc. Experiments with the Diver 
and Diving Bell. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEFK. 
Tues. Archeological Institute.—Annual Local Meeting at Lincoln. 
— Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 





PINE ARTS 


THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES BELONGING TO H.S.H. 
PRINCE LOUIS OF OTTINGEN WALLERSTEIN, 

In the apartments at Kensington Palace occupied 
by Her Majesty when a child, is at present on view 
a collection of pictures which her Consort has 
induced the owner, H.S.H. Prince Louis of Ottingen 
Wallerstein, to send to England in order, as we are 
informed, that it may be viewed by the English 
public,—and to give the country an opportunity of 
purchasing it. 1t comprises a number of examples 
of ancient Greek, a few Italian, and a number of 
German, Flemish and Dutch pictures; and is, it is 
stated, the only collection of its kind now existing, 
save the Boisserée Gallery at Munich—incorporated 
by the late King Louis of Bavaria in the Royal 
Collection, towards the completion of its series of 
ancient schools. * 

The collection formed by Prince Louis of Ottingen 
Wallerstein—who originally possessed a number of 
antique pictures which had been in the possession of 
his ancestors for centuries—includes many additions 
which the combination of events, political and other, 
threw on the world at the end of the last and begin- 
ning of the present centuries—and which this prince 
was one of the few to rescue from injury or oblivion. 
He arranged his collection in four classes: — 

First, Paintings of the Byzantine School, com- 
prising the productions of Eastern Art between the 
tenth and the thirteenth centuries.—This part of the 
Gallery was intended to represent that style which 
was adopted by the Christian artists in the East 
after the time of Constantine the Great,—and which, 
in consequence of the frequent intercourse between 
the East and the West under Charlemagne and his 
successors, by means of presents made by the Greek 
emperors to the Carlovingian kings, and through the 
Crusades and pilgrimages in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, exercised so marked an influence on the 
Fine Arts of the West. 

Second. Early Italian Paintings illustrating, by 
some eminent and characteristic specimens the first 
steps of Art in Italy. 

Third, A Collection of the Productions of Early 
German Art, comprising the principal masters of 
the schools of Swabia, Franconia, Saxony and Upper 
Germany.—T his portion of the collection has passed 
into the possession of the King of Bavaria; who by 
the acquisition of the celebrated Boisserée Gallery 
had already completed his collection of the other 
ancient schools. 

Fourth, A Collection of Paintings of the Ancient 
Rhenish, Flemish and Dutch Schools. 

Of the first nine pictures, and of No. 26, it would 
be vain to attempt ascribing the authorship. Painted 
by artists of the Byzantine school, they are cha- 
racterized by all those peculiarities in choice of 
subject and traditional treatment which are constantly 
exemplified in church or palace from the shores of 
Russia to those of Constantinople. They are 
curiosities in Art: valuable not only as antiquities, 
but as enhancing the merit of the men who imme- 
diately succeeded them—the Italian artists, at the 
Revival—by showing the rapid strides which these 
made from barbaric conventions into a spiritualized 
and life-like manifestation of the powers of Art. 
Passing over No. 10, ‘A Virgin and Child’ by one 


| of the early Siennese school-and the subjects from 
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the legend of St. Margaret, Nos. 11 to 14, by an 
unknown Florentine master—we come to a small 
Tryptich on wood, painted in distemper, and pre- 
sumed to be the work of Justus of Padua—an early 
Italian master of whom the catalogue says that its 
writer was “ unable to obtain any information.” The 
date of the picture on the pedestal 1367, and on 
its back the inscription “Justus pinxit in Archa,” 
correspond with the time when there existed a cer- 
tain Giusto Menabuoi, a native of Florence and 
scholar of Giotto, surnamed from his long residence 
at Padua, Padovano—and whose death is reported 
somewhere about 1397. Now, this it was most 
desirable should have been set forth,—seeing the 
large amount of Giottesque influence which the 
picture possesses. The nine compartments into 
which this Tryptich is divided are all marked by 
that fervour—that impassioned tone of feeling— 
which, despite the absence of structural learning, has 
so strong a hold on our imagination—and which 
shows the early artist, the religious devotee, making 
his art ministrant to the purposes of his church, and 
acted on by his own individual zeal in its cause. These 
pictures by Giusto correspond with his master’s style 
as much in the sentiment and feeling, as in the 
express form and line in which Giotto led the way 
to a series of pictorial traditional treatments per- 
petuated by the Gaddis and their remote followers. 
We are not of those who, after a careful review of 
the present collection, would advise its purchase,— 
convinced as we are of the large number of examples 
of mediocrity which it contains; but than this same 
Tryptich no more worthy acquisition could be made 
for national purposes. The proprietor, however, it 
is said, has determined on not separating the col- 
lection. 

Of the two other Italian pictures, the * Virgin and 
Child’ (24) ascribed to Pinturicchio is more beau- 
tiful in design, has more grace in the repose of the 
Virgin, and is as an example of colour carried 
farther in the Venetian taste than was usual with 
this painter. It is a very superior example—not 


having a large number of the characteristics of 


Umbrian Art. 

The other ‘Virgin and Child’ (25), wrongly 
ascribed to Raffaelle, will hardly by those conversant 
with the works of LoSpagna be giveneventohim. It 
is almost as indifferent a work as a so-called Perugino 
in a black frame in our own National Gallery. 

Among the many curiosities in the sixteen speci- 
mens of the early German schools, the life of the 
Virgin has furnished the artists with the larger num- 
ber of their stories. They are remarkable for stern- 
ness and sincerity of feeling; expressed in a dry, 
hard, uninformed delineation of the human figure, 
with occasionally some powerfully given expression, 
—and a patient attention and endurance in depict- 
ing still life and draperies, with occasionally some good 
casting of the latter. They are often instructive to 
the modern artist: but in this kind of Art we miss 
that tendency to the classicalities of form and the 
symmetry of arrangements which at the same period 
had obtained in the Southern Schools. 

In ‘The Holy Trinity’ (33) we have the very 
novel and very rare representation of the Holy Ghost 
in substantiality of person—as a man in priestly vest- 
ments and with coloured wings. This, as well asthe 
embodiment of the Almighty Father in the person 
of an aged man, will be regarded in this country and 
at this time with but little sympathy. That the pic- 
ture was the work of Hubert Van Eyck can certainly 
not be gravely contended—although it presents a 
superior example of the treatment of matériel. 

By Heinrich Aldegrever—better known as an en- 
graver—there is a ‘ Virgin and Child in a Garden’ 
(34); excellent as a composition, full of expression 
and grace, and of a transparent tone of luminous 
character in the background that not slightly resem- 
bles more than one Luinesque combination of the 
same subject. This picture is less mannered than 
many by the same hand in the Imperial Gallery at 
Vienna and the Schleissheim. 

By one of the Holbeins—Sigismund, the uncle of 
our own Hans—there is ‘The Holy Family with 
Saints’ (38); chiefly remarkable for containing an 
assemblage of portraits, and for having formerly be- 
longed to the Hohenzollern family—a branch of the 
present reigning Prussian royal house. The pictures 


Waagen that the only one which bears the name of 
the master is in a Nuremberg collection—but he 
does not specify which. 

Seven pictures are given as the works of masters 
unknown who lived and wrought previously to the 
time of Wilhelm of Cologne,—labouring more im- 
mediately under the influence of Byzantine art. 

The picture of ‘St. Catherine of Alexandria, St. 
Matthew and St. John the Evangelists’ (51) is attri- 
buted to no less a hand than Wilhelm Von Coeln, 
or William of Cologne; and we can do no better 
than quote here the words of the German critic, 
Franz Kigler, as thoroughly describing the merits of 
works of that school. ‘“ The numerous works,” says 
he, “ which proceeded from the school of Cologne at 
this period are impressed with so pure and, con- 
sidering the general progress of Art, so complete a 
feeling for beauty,—ideal conception and truthful 
imitation of Nature are in them so happily blended, 
—that we look in vain in the succeeding periods of 
German art for so high a degree of perfection. A 
peculiar sweetness of expression and a childlike sere- 
nity and grace are shed over the figures. They glow 
with a warm and melting tone of brilliant colour; 
whilst the softness with which it is laid on and its 
technical treatmentare more perfect than wasattained 
elsewhere before the introduction of oil-painting.” 
—tThe writer must mean its general adoption, rather 
than its introduction. 

As to the ‘Ecce Homo’ (52) by Hubert Van 
Eyck, and the ‘ Virgin and Child’ (53) by Jan Van 
Eyck, we are compelled to be sceptical. Our me- 
mories of the doings of these artists in other places 
will not justify our assignment of these pictures to 
such hands—possessing, as they do, but little of that 
grace and beauty in execution which have given to 
those painters the merit of having improved the 
method of oil painting and brought it to a degree of 
perfection which occasioned its general employment. 
On the ‘ Virgin and Child’ (54), ascribed to Margaret 
Van Eyck —the sister of the before-mentioned 
artists—we can feel no certainty either, since Kiigler 
expressly tells us that “no works have come down 
to our time by Margaret Van Eyck of which the 
genuineness can be proved historically.” There are 
here, again, no technical merits in a high degree— 
more especially in the manipulation of the oil ma- 
terial—to warrant such ascription. 

Three pictures are attributed to a personage also 
highly interesting in the history of Art—and for his 
employment of the vehicle which his master had 
brought to such perfection, —Roger Van Bruges, the 
“ discepol Rugero” of Giovanni Santi, the Maestro 
Rogel, the Ruggieri da Bruggia of Vasari, — of 
whom Kiigler says that he was one of Van Eyck’s 
best scholars: “but,” adds he, “ not one authentic 
picture of his is known to exist.” ‘The Deposition 
from the Cross’ (56) is indubitably a picture of high 
interest: and the ‘ Ecce Homo’ (57) and the ‘ Mater 
Dolorosa’ (58) are, in truth, of a class closely resem- 
bling the authenticated pictures of Van Eyck. They 
exhibit that delicacy of handling and management 
of means which—as in the picture in our own National 
Gallery—form so striking a feature in the character 
of Van Eyck and his school. 

Of a scholar of this self-ssame Roger of Bruges 
there is a specimen in the ‘ Portrait of an Eccle- 
siastic’ (59), by Hans Hemeling, or Memelinck :— 
and of the many pictures and various styles which 
the gallery contains this may be said to be one of the 
best. It isthe very personification of piety. The 
vigorous and intellectual bearing of the man are 
expressed by the head, and through the eyes, and by 
means of the very clasped hands which mark the 
devotion of the religioso. The picture is a rare 
union of force and delicacy : the details of the hands 
and drapery being given with the perfection of 
refinement and precision—while the true quality of 
shadow was never more beautifully represented. 
What F. Schlegel says of Hemeling is admirably 
confirmed by this very picture :—“ He has all the 
pathos and German feeling of Diirer without his 
caricature or other peculiarities. In spiritual beauty 
and devotional feeling, as well as in clearness of 
meaning, he exceeds all painters of the school, and 
can be placed on a level only with Van Eyck himself.” 
It may be added that the sentiment and feeling of this 
picture he has never — This, again, we 





of this master are not abundant; and we are told by 


should like to see selected for our national collection, 





“ There is a capital ‘ Presentation in the Tem 
(64), by Israel Von Meckenen, or Meche 
usually designated as the Master of the Passion, 
a representation by him on eight pannels of that sub. 
ject. The picture here is full of fine character 
more especially in the heads; and, painted on a gold 
ground, it is powerful and clear. On the whole i 
reminds us of Van Eyck—from whom much js visi} 
derived. The ‘ Portrait of a Lady of the maiden 
name of Hoferin’ (65), by the same artist, i8 a serious 
and simple study, full of earnest character, The 
white head-dress, though extravagant in form, ig 
managed with great skill. 

For technical considerations and excellence ofa 
very high order in them the ‘St. Peter and St. Dor. 
thea’ (67) is very remarkable. It is attributed t 
Lucas Van Leyden. To painters this is a work of 
great interest. They will see in it the excessive care 
with which the immediate followers of Van Eyck 
prepared and employed their pigments, and the 
delicacy of the vehicles with which these were after. 
wards applied to the various surfaces. The mode 
in which the artist has given thered mantle enveloping 
St. Peter and the robe of the female saint with its 
varied tints, is the very perfection of manipulative 
art. There is much of the Albert Diirer manner 
with more breadth and massing in the effects, The 
lights and shadows of which Waagen speaks as 
peculiar to this master are remarkable here, Hig 
works are very rare; and the greatest proportion of 
the many pictures attributed to him are so doubtfyl 
that three now in the Munich Pinacothek, formerly 
in the Boisserée collection, —to which the present ig 
said to be a companion—are discredited by Kiigler, 

The ‘Judith’ (69) of Quintin Matsys bears but 
small resemblance to the various examples by that 
master at Antwerp, at Windsor, or formerly at Mr, 
Wells’s at Redleaf. Nor is the * Holy Family, with 
Angels’ (68) more veritable looking. In Jan Van 
Mabuse’s ‘ Mount Calvary’ (71)_ the figures are well 
arranged and the landscape is excellently painted, 
The works of Joachim Patenier, the ‘St.John in the 
Island of Patmos’ (75) and ‘St. Christopher’ (76), 
exhibit in their delicate and refined treatment a 
more immediate influence of Italian Art. There is 
adherence to individual and ordinary and superficial 
types,—but no elevation, no expansion of mind into 
the ideal. Where such is attempted, the result is 
spiritless and mean. ‘The Crucifixion’ (77)is another 
of a similar character. 

There can be no doubt about the accuracy of the 
resemblance in Antonis More’s portrait of ‘Cosmo, 
the First Grand Duke of Tuscany,’ (85)—it is 9 
like John of Bologna’s in the equestrian group in 
Florence, or that in another group by him at 
Leghorn. ‘The picture is at once dignified in 
character and delicate and elaborate in execution, 

The ‘ Portrait of a Young Man’ by Henri de 
Bles, or Henrjck (81) is also life-like and finished, 
It bears the painter’s mark, the owl—which wasthe 
cause of his Italian sobriquet ‘ Civetta.’ 

The Tryptich by Michael Coxis (Coxcie) 91, 9, 
and 93,—containing in the centre ‘ The Deposition 
from the Cross,’ in the left wing ‘St. Joseph of 
Arimathea and St. Nicodemus returning to Jen- 
salem,’ and in the right ‘St. Mary Magdalene and 
St. Mary Cleophas in conversation,'—is the last pic- 
ture we shall notice out of the one hundred and one 
here assembled. This artist is best known from his 
association with Raffaelle—and as having, with his 
Master Bernard von Orley, superintended the 
tapestries executed from the cartoons of the great 
painter. 

In closing our notice of the principal features 
of this collection, we are struck with a circum 
stance which we cannot but feel to affect its 
character. The catalogue states that the collec 
tion is, as we have said, the only one of its kind 
now extant except the Boisserée Gallery at Munich: 
—that it was formed at the end of the last and 
beginning of the present century we have before 
stated. Now, it does appear remarkable that on the 
specimens of the different reputed masters which it 
contains—since they must have been known to the 
various authorities on such matters (critics at the 
least—as Waagen, Kiigler, Schlegel and others)— 
these should, while treating of the works of the 
various artists and quoting examples from 
galleries, have remained silent, They can scarcely be 
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~ med to have been ignorant of the existence of 
this collection: and those who know with what 
“440 the ex-King of Bavaria and the present 
Ki of Prussia have sought out objects of worth 
or consideration at home and abroad, will scarcely 
refrain from expressing their surprise that such a 
collection should have passed by their agents un- 
ed. —It argues, we cannot help thinking, reasons 
and motives little calculated to dignify this gallery 
jn our estimation. 





Fine-ART Gosstrp.—Mr. George French Angas 
has recently returned from the Cape, after travel- 
ling alone through South-eastern Africa, sojourning 
in Kaffirland, Natal, and the Amazulu country, 
ind living among the natives—as he had done 

viously in New Zealand— sketching their cos- 
tunes, habitations, occupations and amusements. 

Among other notable persons of whom he has 
taken portraits is Panda, King of the Zulus,— 
yhom Mr. Angas has depicted in the act of sitting 
jr his portrait and receiving his warriors. His 
sbese and dumpy mightiness King Panda is a fero- 
cious savage; and when his “medicine” men told 
him he had been “ bewitched” by having his portrait 

inted, and that nothing but the white man’s head 
yould dissolve the charm, he despatched executioners 
to take the artist's head in a different way from that 
in which the artist had taken his. Mr. Angas, 
however, informed of his danger, had escaped,—and 
reached Natal in safety. Of his sketches, upwards 
ofeighty, we are informed, are water-colour drawings, 
al made and finished on the spot, with the scenes 
and persons before him. They includé portraits of 

Kafirs, Hottentots, Malays, and Zulus—showing 
the physiognomies and physical conformation of the 
nen, women. and children of these different races, 
The Kaffir and Zulu warriors are remarkably well 
formed men; and in their picturesque costumes, with 
plumed head-dresses, and girdles and ornaments 
of tails and tufts of hair, make an imposing and 
gnceful display of barbarous grandeur. Mr. Angas 
travelled, we are told, through the whole British 
colony of the Cape and the country extending along 
the Eastern coast towards the Mozambique Channel; 
and noted the natural history of the country, as well 
w its picturesque characteristics. 

We are enabled to add to the list of pictures sold 
vithin the walls of the Royal Academy since its 
opening Mr, Elmore’s ‘ Death-bed Scene of Robert, 
King of Naples,’—and Mr. A. Solomon’s ‘ Ball- 
Room in the year 1760.’ Both are purchased by 
Mr. Wallace. 

Ata Council held on the 18th inst. at the Royal 
Academy, the following gentlemen were admitted 
Probationers: — W. O. Williams, F. W. Moody, 
R. B. Martineau, E. W. Senior, F. J. Scott, J. 
Stirling, W. Underhill, E. Hagg, F. J. Wyburd, B. 
Smith, F. H. Hurst, E. G. Papworth, C. Summers, 
J. Scurry, J. Robinson, C. N. Williams, F. G. Skid- 
dows, F, F, Thorne, E. E. Scott, H. S. Legg, E. 
M. Barry, G. Payne, and W. F. Gomm. 

The “ ill wind” blowing “ good” is exemplified in 
arecent case amongst our artists. A robbery which 
took place some time since at the house of Mr. Egg, 
the author of ‘ Queen Elizabeth discovering that she 
sno longer young’—now exhibiting—has furnished 
the painter with a subject for a forthcoming picture. 
Heis, we learn, engaged on the representation of the 
relation of the robbery, the morning after its per- 
pettation. The subject is new and promising. 

The medal, upon which Mr. Wyon has been 
for some time engaged, commemorative of the services 
ofthe army from the year 1793 to 1814, has on the 
obverse one of those tasteful resemblances of Majesty 
Yhich that artist always succeeds in obtaining: while 
m the reverse the Queen, in graceful and dignified 
tion, is crowning with laurel the British army per- 
snified in a kneeling figure of the Duke of Welling- 
‘n—with the inscription, “To the British Army 1793 
1814” The combination of the two figures is very 
Suceessful—the draperies are well cast. The relief, 
*hich is low, contributes to give much refinement :— 
and the general execution is successful. 

_ The first of the new coins of the decimal kind 
eonformity with the plan of the present Master 
of the Mint is just now completed. It is a two- 

plece—bearing a profile of the Queen on the 
obverse, which resembles in the character and cos- 


tume that on the new crown. The distribution of 
details on the reverse, after the true Gothic dispo- 
sition of the Pugin school, is less successful—and 
can be regarded only as a recurrence to medieval 
conceit. The design will not, we think, be popular 
with Englishmen. 

In Paris, a distinguished artist, M. Gayard, has 
struck a medal commemorative of the death of the 
Archbishop. On one side is the effigy of the im- 
mortal prelate; and on the other are the words which 
he pronounced on receiving his death-wound :—* May 
mine be the last blood shed for France!” This, 
with the date, the 27th of June, 1848, is encircled 
by the inscription —“ The good shepherd giveth his 
life for his flock.” 

Our readers may remember that in May 1847 
Prince Demidoff sent from Paris seven cases con- 
taining paintings, bronzes, and other works of Art, 
to Marseilles,—and that between Chalons and Lyons 
the steam-boat in which the cases were embarked 
was driven on a rock and sank. One of the chests, 
containing seventeen pictures, remained under water 
for forty-eight hours,—and when it was taken up four 
of the pictures were damaged. Prince Demidoff has 
just recovered at law the estimated value of three 
of these, which cannot be restored, from the party 
charged with the conveyance of the cases. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MDLLE. JENNY LIND’S CONCERT, for the BENEFIT of 
the HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION.—This accomplished Lady 
having generously expressed her desire to give a Morning Concert, 
with a view to augment the Funds for Building the Eastern Wing 
of the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, in 
Brompton, the Public are respectfully informed that such Concert 
will take oe at the GREAT CONCERT ROOM of HER 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE, on MONDAY, the 3ist inst.,at Two 
o'clock. The highly attractive programme will present, as per- 
formers in this Concert, the names of Mdlles. Lind and Cruvelli, 
of Signori Lablache, Gardoni, Colletti, and F. Lablache, &c. &c, 
Among the pieces to be performed by Malle. Lind is one which 
she has especially reserved for this Concert, and which has never 
yet been heard in this country; it is a Trio, in which the voice is 
accompanied by two fiu dile. Lind will also sing * Casta 
Diva,’ a Duet, with Mdile. Cruvelli, a Duet with SignorsLablache, 
her Swedish airs, and another not yet determined, but which, 
together with all other morceaux, will be duly set forth in the 
programme, which will be shortly ready. 

Applications for Tickets, to the “Concert Committee, Art 
Journal Office, Marlborough Chambers, 49, Pall Mall,” between 
Twelve and Four o'clock will receive immediate attention. 

Tickets for Keserved Seats (numbered) at Two Guineas each, 
also Tickets for Boxes (to contain Six) at Ten Guineas, may be 
obtained immediately ; Single Tickets at One Guinea each, for 
Seats remaining uncngaged, will be issued after Monday. the 24th 
instant. PHILIP ROSE, Hon Sec, 

OSBORN P. CROSS, Sec. 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT at No. 40, BELGRAVE- 
SQUARE.—MRS. HAMPTON has the honour to announce that 
her SOIREE MUSICALE will take place on MONDAY EVEN- 
ING, July 24th, 1848, at No. 40, Belgrave-square (by permission of 
C. R. Mansell Talbot, Esq., M.P.), on which occasion (by the kind 
consent of the Directors of the Koyal Italian Opera) she will be 
assisted by the following distinguished artistes : — Mesdames 
Viardot-Garcia, Castellan, Corbari, Tagliafico, De Mendi, and 
Alboni; Signori Salvi, Roger, Tagliafico, Marini, Rovere, and 
Tamburini. In the course of the Evening, Mrs, Hampton will sing 
& selection of her most admired Irish and English Ballads. Pi 
forte, Mr. George Osborne. Conductor, M. Benedict. To Com- 
mence at Nine o'clock. Tickets, 11. 1s. each, to be had of Messrs. 
Cramer, Beale & Co., 201, Regent-street; Messrs. Chappell, Mitchell, 
Olivier & Leader, Bond-street; and at Mrs. Hampton, 59, Beau- 
mont-street, Portland-place. 








Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—That the soul—or 
rather say the heartlessness—of true comedy is want- 
ing to Mozart’s ‘ Figaro,’ is as undeniable as that it is 
superabundant in the play of Beaumarchais. By a 
singular misapprehension, too, the maestro threw all 
the mirth which his work contains (that of ‘Non pid 
andrai’ and ‘Se vuol ballare’) into the only character 
designed by the French dramatist as serious,—we 
mean the Figaro. Susanna, La Contessa, Il Conte, 
and Cherubino are all alike in sentimental earnest :— 
hence a monotony in ‘Le Nozze,’ to which all the 
rare beauty and excellent skill displayed in it can 
never wholly deafen us. This it is, we firmly believe, 
and not the date of the work, which in some 
measure—let the classicists rail as they will—limits 
its popularity. If Susanna be sublimed into a heroine, 
the dramatic truth of the part falls to the ground,— 
if not, Mozart’s delicious, pensive melodies suffer. 
Never, at all events, was fancy more thoroughly 
illustrated by fact, than is the above by the new 
cast of ‘Le Nozze’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre and 
by its effect. Mdlle. Lind sings Mozart’s music 
like a true musician; her conscientious determina- 
tion to slight no detail being of great importance to 
all the concerted pieces, Her‘ Deh vieni, non tardar’ is 
delicious,—the most refined exhibition of vocal power 
that she has made in London; recalling an adagio in 
Spontini’s ‘ La Vestale’ [Athen. No. 990], also sung 
by her, to which we often recur as the most perfect 


But though busy enough, Mdlle. Lind is too demure 
by half for Susanna. It is not a Seville lady’s maid 
which she represents, but a Swedish young lady in a 
modern ball dress: so starched that no Figaro would 
look twice at her,—or else so pathetic that we hardly 
see how she could be ever unrefined enough to look 
twice at Figaro. Malle. Cruvelli takes long steps, 
behaves imperiously as the Countess, and sings 
*Porgi amor’ and ‘Dove sono’ with a barren 
plainness which, however well meant, is utterly a 
mistake. We can never believe that Mozart in- 
tended to deny his vocalists the judicious exhibition 
of vocal grace. Far from it. He was trained in 
Italy, he wrote for Italians, he has left spaces and 
opportunities for the singers to show their resources ; 
and it is an assumption of pedantry, or a confession 
of ignorance—not reverence for a great man—to 
withhold those adornments which when elegantly 
applied and thoroughly executed give every musical 
performance a certain air of spontaneous inspiration, 
The elder vocal writers, from Handel downwards, 
expected graces to be added, and therefore did not 
note them. Rossini wrote them:—Beethoven and 
Weber provided against them; and inasmuch as they 
succeeded, their music is ungrace- and ungrateful. 
After this, we had perhaps better state that we have 
no wholesale idea of turning Mozart’s cantabile-s into 
solfeggi. To return—the civilities shown by our con- 
temporaries to the Cherubino of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
are so calculated to mislead the absent, that we must 
protest against the performance of Mdlle. Schwartz 
as a painfully defective and dreary exhibition. An 
anonymous Marcellina, too, spoiled every piece in 
which she had a part, this day week, by wrong 
entrances, or silence where she ought to have sung. 
The Figaro of Signor Beletti is manly and spirited 
as a piece of singing, but wants vivacity in action. 
Il Conte is the only part that Signor Coletti has 
played in which we do not wish to see him a second 
time,—being gloomy where it should have been gay. 
In brief, the sprightliness resolved itself into a few 
antics by Signor Lablache, the Bartolo,_who sang 
‘ La vendetta’ capitally. The orchestra and chorus 
were worse than usual:—and though there were 
the usual number of encores, the aspect of the theatre 
on the second night of the ‘ Figaro’ satisfied us that 
“the town” and the Atheneum are of one mind as 
to the want of attractiveness of the opera given in so 
sad and slovenly a fashion. 






































Royat Irattan Opera, Covent GarvEen. — 
* Les Huguenots.’—Old housekeepers are fond of 
“lecturing” wasteful persons by assuring the latter 
that things laid by for seven years are sure to come 
into request. This may be true as regards matters 
of virtz. Just seven years ago a certain volume 
was published regarding the Grand Opéra of Paris— 
with notices of Nourrit, Falcon, Duprez, &c., and of 
this very ‘Les Huguenots.’ On the occasion of its 
appearance, an influential musical critic remarked, 
that ingenuity had been wasted in discussing serious 
French operas and French singers :—“ things,” added 
the writer, “which have no artistic existence !’’ How 
the erudite Aristarchus who penned so sweeping a 
censure has been since sentenced to the infliction of 
a series of excellent and popular French vocalists, 
this journal need not remind its readers. “ Pour le 
comble” (as they say in France,) here is the chapter 
on Meyerbeer's chef-d’ceuvre from the volume alluded 
to incorporated into a companion to the libretto of 
* Les Huguenots’ produced on Thursday at Covent 
Garden;—admitted beyond contradiction to be the 
most important operatic production of the last ten 
years. So much for the “absolute shall” of those 
who settle reputations into which they have never 
examined! 
We must call attention to another fact of yet 
wider significance. In no theatre has ‘ Les Hugue- 
nots’ been hitherto completely executed except at 
the Académie. The inferiority of German or Belgian 
singers—the tastelessness or parsimony of German 
or provincial stage-appointments—the affright of 
censorships, which has in some capitals enjoined 
a re-arrangement of the libretto—the impatience of 
audiences unaccustomed to sit through five long acts 
of serious music—have all, more or less, exercised 
a disadvantageous influence on the effect of the 
work, and made retrenchments and abbreviations 








example of sostenuto performance in our experience, 


inevitable, This we can personally attest,—having 
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heard the opera in Brussels, Vienna, Dresden, and 
elsewhere. The fact in part decides the value of the 
composition: it also furnishes a hint to judgment. 
That work of Art is the most valuable which will 
bear the widest circulation in its original form; but 
tinal criticism on the effect which it can produce is 
to be deprecated until it has been heard as performed 
in complete accordance with its writer's intentions. 
We are told in ‘The Companion’ referred to that 
Meyerbeer himself arranged the opera in four acts 
for Berlin; and, transposing the part of Urbano the 
page, wrote the air and chorus in the second scene 
expressly for Malle. Alboni;—further, that he has 
formally given carte blanche to Signor Costa to make 
what further shortenings or suppressions might be 
thought expedient for London. These things pre- 
mised, warranted and admitted, ‘Les Huguenots’ has 
never been so strongly and superbly cast since its first 
performance as now. In one city there may have 
been a Valentine possessing a more decided soprano 
voice (we especially recollect Madame Van Hasselt- 
Barth at Vienna), in another, a surer Marcel; but the 
six principal parts, taken by Mesdames Viardot, Cas- 
tellan, Mdlle. Alboni, Signori Mario, Tamburini, and 
Marini, collectively defy rivalry ;—while, what is of 
even more consequence, Covent Garden possesses an 
orchestra and chorus distancing those of any foreign 
theatre of our acquaintance—save the Académie as it 
was in 1836. 

Thus much by way of preface. On every ground 
the performance of Thursday is not to be dismissed 
in a single hasty notice. The scale on which the 
opera is given, the manner in which it has been 
brought within compass, and its own wondrous 
power when adequately rendered—as marking an era 
in English dramatic history —demand further re- 
marks. Meanwhile, we must emphatically assert that 
such a performance has never before been seen or 
heard in England ;—the scenic splendour of the pro- 
duction being only more remarkable than the spirit 
and correctness with which the music was executed 
after so very short a time for preparation. Too much 
credit cannot beawarded to Signor Costa and the forces 
under his disposal; too many acknowledgments 
cannot be made to the management for a liberality 
which becomes Oriental when we recollect that no 
Government purse is at its back to pay for supernu- 
merary embellishments. But we must not wait a week 
ere we commend the principal artists. Let us say, in 
the first instance, that the Valentine of Madame V iardot 
entirely justified us in the very high opinion which 
we have from the first expressed of her dramatic 
powers. Natural, impassioned, complete without 
pedantry, rivetting without extravagance,—her re- 
sources seemed to increase with the severe call made 
upon them. She was in excellent voice,—making 
the utmost of the difficult music; while her acting in 
the Conspiracy scene and in the following duett and 
terzett was of the loftiest tragic excellence,—fear- 
fully, but always poetically, natural. Signor Mario's 
Raoul, too, was as a musical whole the most 
satisfactory one which has been since the original 
Raoul of Nourrit; the part having been always 
difficult for Duprez, owing to the peculiar nature 
of his powers, which made brilliancy and ani- 
mated movement combined at best a struggle 
for him. Signor Mario's acting in the grand duett 
was admirable. Then, honour must be done to 
Madame Castellan,—who was brilliant and effective 
as Marguerite ; and to Mdlle. Alboni as the Page, for 
whom Meyerbeer has written a most piquant aria 
with chorus,—itself and the lady alike meriting their 
encore. Great praise, too, isdue to the Marcel. The 
part precisely befits Signor Marini. He entered 
thoroughly into its spirit, and was generally accurate 
in his intonation. The other two leading characters 
of St. Bris and Nevers were adequately sustained by 
Signori Tamburini and Tagliafico. 

‘Les Huguenots’ was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. The magnificent decoration of the 
theatre for the reception of Her Majesty in state and 
the presence of the Court for a while distracted the 
attention of the audience,—but it rose at last toa 
point of delight for which we were not prepared. 
Experience warrants us in saying that ‘Les Hugue- 
nots’ must grow in favour with all who hear it:— 
its first reception in Paris was anything rather than 
an unquestioned success. We know, too, that the 


English are only beginning to enjoy grand Opera,— 


for the best of all good reasons, But when the story 


is thoroughly followed and the music comprehended 
we have small doubt that the masterpiece of Meyer- 
beer as given in Covent Garden will have a popu- 


larity as unprecedented as the luxury with which it 
has been produced. We must reserve some “ aids 
and helps” for another article. 





Manry.esone. —It is to be regretted that this 
theatre should re-open without Mrs, Warner and the 
high class of entertainment which she was anxious to 
afford. Nevertheless, it is as well that the experi- 
ment should be tried whether what is denominated the 
domestic drama will in that district prove more attrac- 
tive than the legitimate. It has been doubted whether 
the term legitimate is not arrogantly appropriated by 
the five-act play ;—there is just as little reason why the 
three-act should exclusively enjoy the character of 
domestic. What can be more domestic in its elements 
than Mr. Knowles’s tragedy of ‘ Virginius,’—and this 
on a Roman subject ?—Mr. Bernard’s ‘ Lucille,’ with 
which this theatre commenced its season on last 
Monday night, though in three acts, may be called 
romantic rather than domestic. The French Revo- 
lution, the battle of the Pyramids, and the contest 
between the love of glory and the softer affections, 
are of an equally public character with those of the 
Roman father,—and little in the ordinary manner of 
parlour life. One of the most respectable of melo- 
dramas, and decidedly the best of Mr. Bernard’s pro- 
ductions, we are glad that * Lucille’ has been selected 
for the exemplar of the managerial taste that will be 
employed in the conduct of this new experiment. Let 
us suggest to the conductors that the form of drama 
which they have chosen need not exclude the highest 
poetry,—and that it would be desirable, if the class 
is to prevail, that the best writers should be engaged 
in the task. In the existing productions of this kind, 
none is up to the mark of Mr. Bernard’s:—nothing 
inferior to it will now be tolerated. It follows that 
the success of the theatre must depend on new pieces. 
This only the highest merit can secure. Mrs. Keeley’s 
Lucille is well known :—she was the original repre- 
sentative of the character. It is a part of consider- 
able pathos, abundant in situations, and of unmis- 
takeable effect. The play was followed by two 
farces, ‘A Thumping Legacy’ and ‘The Post of 
Honour’;—in which Mr. Keeley displayed his wonted 
humour. 





HayMaRKEt.—Our report of this theatre is similar 
to that of the above. Domestic drama is here to 
reign for twenty-four nights,—under the direction of 
Madame Celeste, assisted by the entire Adelphi com- 
pany. As this is a class of performance which we 
have not been in the habit of reviewing at much 
length, suffice it to record that the season com- 
menced on Monday with one of the most attractive 
pieces of its kind,—‘The Green Bushes.’ Should 
the style of drama thus introduced become the 
fashion here, we shall be prepared to go fully into 
the considerations to which it must give rise—and 
which are of the utmost importance to both the his- 
trionic and the dramatic arts. 

Oxympic.—A translation, by Mr. A. Wigan, from 
the French in one act, called ‘ Law for Ladies,’ was 
produced on Thursday. This amusing vaudeville 
turns upon the tricks of a Mr. Pierey Twizzleton (Mr. 
Wigan), a scheming barrister, who to help a jealous 
wife, Mrs. Alfred Howard (Mrs. Wigan), to get rid 
of her husband, advises her, after a‘iumorous citation 
of law-cases, to provoke Mr. Alfred Howard (Mr. 
Vining) to strike her. The plot, however, fails. Two 
interfering servants receive, instead, the merited chas- 
tisement,—and ultimately the lady getting, herself, 
provoked, gives the blow instead of receiving it. The 
dialogue was smart, rapid, and full of point,—the 
situations are lively—and the acting is capital. The 
house, though not full, was respectably attended. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—When so many 
of the notable musical establishments of the Con- 
tinent, depending upon government countenance, 
are falling to pieces in the tumult now raging, it is 
doubly satisfactory to us to record how a humanizing 
movement is advanced among us by private inde- 
pendence, spirit, and resolution to have and hold 
“the best and honourablest things.”—It would be 





impossible for even Argus himself or the brother 





of Argus having one hundred cama, to eae 
those interesting performances the number of whic, 
seems month by month to increase jn England, 
We mean choral exhibitions originated either by 
some clergyman anxious to relieve his congre: 

tion from the whine and scream of the children 
in the gallery, or by local bodies of amateur, ; 

divers neighbourhoods of this vast metropolis and ix 
suburbs who like good music best when they cay 
take part in it themselves. Not only is the amount 
of enjoyment derived from these meetings great but 
knowledge and taste are diffused by them to an 
extent which will by no means “suit the complaint” 
of those who would keep Music as an aristocratic 
luxury to lull the sleeping congregation of the Ancient 
Concerts withal, or to “fire with rapturous frenzy" 
the box-holders at the opera-houses, Seeing how 
largely the art is growing into an occupation for the 
leisure, interest, and study of many of those mos 
requiring relaxation,—it may be wondered that the 
Haymarket and Lyceum did not “ memorialize 
against Exeter Hall, Crosby Hall, the room jy 
Moorgate Street occupied by the Cecilian Society 
and the building in Long Acre slowly but steadily 
rising for the accommodation of Mr. Hullah’s classe, 
For assuredly good music by Handel is more popular 
than bad farce,—Mendelssohn more attractive thay 
the last piece of folly “traduced” from the French! 
—The other day we were looking over the exami. 
nation papers of the musical class at the Royal 
Naval School with great satisfaction at the amount 
of substantial elementary knowledge which they 
disclosed. When the nature and bearing of thisis 
rightly understood and applied, it will be owned 
that, though every one cannot or (from charity to 
his neighbours) ought not to, sing, most can be trained 
so as to enjoy and appreciate. It is something 
to have lived to see the Art not merely “ winked 
at” as an amiable weakness, but defended and 
welcomed by great and good men devoting their 
lives to progress and social reform. Not long ago, 
we were citing Horace Walpole’s affected apology 
for Music—a sort of Balaam’s warrant for its study. 
It may not be uninteresting to quote a defence « 
its cultivation and an anticipation of its effects from 
the letters of another popular writer who subjected 
every pleasure and accomplishment to far severer 
tests than what the world would say—we mean Dr, 
Channing. His ‘Memoirs’ yield more than one 
passage like the following:—“I am no musician and 
I want a good ear, and yet I am conscious of a power 
in music which I want words to describe. It touches 
chords, reaches depths in the soul which lie beyond 
other influences, and has sometimes given me a plea. 
sure which I may have found in nothing else."—“An 
instinct has always led men to transfer it to Heaven!" 
—‘ There seems to be a breaking out of a musical 
spirit among us, and toa people so inclined to the 
positive and precise good must come from an in- 
fusion of this more ethereal influence.’—* Yu 
speak” (writes Dr. Channing to an English friend) 
“of popular music springing up in your country: I 
want the common people to be refined and instructed, 
and believe that music will do them more good than 
much of the arid dead knowledge now communicated 
to them.” 

A concert or two may be here noted as having 
taken place:—one being Madame Hennelle’s—anothet 
given by the management of Her Majesty's Theatre 
in the name of M. Thalberg, at which that mos 
splendid and complete of executive pianists was (0 
play four times. The novelties at the last were 4 
Barcarolle and the Tarantellawhich he performed # 
M. Benedict's concert. Whatever be the respecte 
amounts of head and heart brought to their task by 
M. Thalberg’s rivals and contemporaries, the mor 
we hear, the more absolutely convinced we are thi 
he has the hands on his instrament—such steadines 
certainty, agility, power and richness of tone, a8a 
commanded by no one else.—Madlle. Lind was ® 
sing at this entertainment thrice. We last year spoke 
of her ‘Lezione di Canto’ and Swedish melodies: # 
would give us pleasure to speak of her prayer from 
‘Der Freischutz’ on the stage—having little doubt 
that Agatha is one of her best characters, and 0 
sharing the fancy of the public in preferring 
singing of Italian music. Mdlle. Lind’s Concert ft 
the Consumptive Hospital at Brompton 8 a 
nounced to take place on the 3lst inst. Wet 
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that she will do her good work thoroughly and treat 
her public to something which they have not hitherto 
heard from her. 

While on the subject of charitable entertainments, 
iet us notice a sign of the times not without interest 
is illustrating manners,—to wit, the increasing cost- 
jness of the admission ticket. Two guineas were 
alled for by the givers of the Bath and Washhouse 
Fie: as much is demanded by those about to 

oft by Malle. Lind’s liberality,—and the call 
on to be responded to without remonstrance, in 
we of the worst years that England has ever known! 

A farther assortment of farceurs belonging to the 
Palais Royal company (Mdlle. Scrivanek and M. 
[evassor deserving a somewhat better appellation) 
has appeared at the St. James's T heatre,—being Mr. 
Mitchell's last contribution to the amusements of 
the season. ‘These sprightly persons are at least 
4s popular as their repertory entitles them to be,— 
nce we observe that our contemporaries find sundry 
of their pieces more pleasant to see than profitable 
to describe. 

“At last,” says a Parisian musical journal, ap- 
proaches the moment when “the immense crape”’ 
(this literally !) “ which covered our theatres is about 
ty be rent—their songs to be renewed,” &c, The 
Minister of the Interior has memorialized the 
National Assembly to obtain the sum of 500,000 
francs, 20,000/.,—in aid of the theatres of Paris 
yhich have been brought to ruin by the more 
timing performances on the barricades—with a 
wparate subvention of 175,000 francs, 7,000/., for 
the Opéra. Stress is laid on the necessity of these 
places of amusement to the well-being and well- 
doing of our neighbours. They are invited to re-open 
by edict, and the Thédtre Historique responded on 
the 18th by a performance for the benefit of the 
blesses of June. The theatres of Germany seem 
doing their best to keep alive: but their universal 
decadence is made doubly difficult to arrest by the 
absence of any new interest in the form of com- 
position. The Artists are not the least noisy among 
those who are just now raising the cry of nationality 
all Europe over. We wish that we could hear of 
some one who is trying to recommend and main- 
tain it by working—not clamouring—for it. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences. — July 10.— A paper 
by M. Violette was read, ‘On the Desiccation of 
Wood by Steam.’ The author states that if steam 
at the temperature of 100° of centigrade be raised to 
atemperature of 200° to 250°, without the addition 
of water, it is no longer saturated, and can, on the 
contrary, take up the moisture contained in wood. 
He proceeds to show that this is the cheapest and 
most effectual process that can be used.—A report 
wasmade by M. Rayer ‘On the Means of preventing 
Premature Interment.’ He states that the following 
facts are generally considered indicative of recent 
death: viz, the prolonged cessation of the pulsation 
of the heart, the simultaneous relaxation of the 
sphincters from the paralysis of the muscles, and the 
sinking of the globe of the eye and loss of trans- 
parence of the cornea. These indications are not 
regarded by M. Rayer and the other members of 
the committee in whose name he makes the report 
asconclusive. As to the signs of death long after 
the apparent cessation of life, M. Bouchert, says the 
teport, regards as certain—the rigidity of the body, 
the muscular contractibility under the influence of 
galvanic stimulants, and putrefaction. And in this 
opinion, says M. Rayer, all medical men agree :— 
of the last sign there, of course, can be no doubt. 
The Committee being of opinion that M. Bouchert 
18 correct in all these indications, awards the prize 
founded in 1837 by M. Manni for the best paper on 
the means of ascertaining that death has really taken 
place, to M. Bouchert. 

Auroral Clouds, §¢—Sir,—In reference to my com- 
munication on the Auroral Cloud attended with thunder 
in the Atheneum of the 15th instant, I beg to forward 
you the subjoined paragraph from the Sherborne Journal, 
describing an instance of the mare motu, or seaquake of 
the Italians, that occurred at Portland at the hour when 
the other phenomena were seen at Portsmouth. It would 
seem by it that the electric disturbance extended be- 
yond the neighbourhood of the thunderstorm; the whole 
resulting from the motion of pyrogen—as the Italians and 





those who live in countries subject to earthquake, and a 
great body of scientific men in other places, firmly believe. 
—‘*A remarkable phenomenon took place at Portland on 
Friday morning last. The sea at the mouth of the harbour 
was observed, about eight o’clock a.m., it being then low 
water, to be greatly agitated; the water came rolling in, 
and in a considerable volume, up the harbour with great 
rapidity and force, ‘and shortly again retreated with equal 
suddenness. This was repeated several times, with intervals 
of about ten minutes between the flow and ebbing. We 
have not hitherto heard any cause assigned for such an 
irregular and unnatural occurrence.” Iam, &c., 
Joun J, LAKE. 
July 19. 


The State Apartments at Windsor Castle.—A 
letter has been received by the Mayor of Windsor, 
from Earl Spencer, the Lord Chamberlain, in answer 
to a memorial, signed by 260 of the inhabitants of 
New Windsor, praying for a relaxation of the re- 
gulations under which the public are admitted to 
view the state apartments at the castle. His lord- 
ship very reasonably represents that an unlimited 
influx of strangers into the castle would be quite in- 
compatible with the personal comfort of the Sove- 
reign; but states that Her Majesty has given direc- 
tions that the apartments shall be thrown open to 
persons presenting tickets on Mondays, in addition 
to the days on which the public have hitherto been 
admitted. Persons obtaining tickets from Mr. 
Roberts of Windsor, will in future be admitted with- 
out any intermediate delay.—To prevent disappoint- 
ment, it may be mentioned that some of the rooms 
continue closed for the completion of works. Four 
of them only are for the present shown to the public 
—on Mondays (as we have said), Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays. The Lord Chamberlain's 
tickets may be obtained in London, gratis, of 
Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi, print-sellers, 
14, Pall-Mall East; Mr. Moon, printseller, 20, 
Threadneedle-street; Mr. Mitchell, bookseller, 33, 
Old Bond-street; and Messrs. Ackermann & Co., 
printsellers, 96, Strand:—of whom also guide books 
may be obtained for one penny each. The tickets 
are available for one week from the day on which 
they are issued. They are not transferable :—and 
it is contrary to Her Majesty’s command that pay- 
ment for, or in reference to, them be made to any 
person whatever. The hours of admission to the 
state apartments are—from the Ist of April to the 
31st of October, between eleven and four; and from 
the lst of November to the 31st of March, between 
eleven and three. 

Electro Painting, or Electrotint.—Mr. Sampson, of Percy 
Street, having kindly sent me several specimens of ‘* Elec- 
trotint,” and explained the method by which they were pro- 
duced,—I feel it an act of justice to that gentleman at once 
to admit that the process of “ Electro-Painting” described 
by myself in a late number of the Atheneum is in principle 
identical with “ Electrotint.” I was not aware that a pro- 
cess similar to Electro Painting had been already described, 
—or I should not have troubled you with an account of my 
discovery.—I am, &c. Fereuson Branson, M.D. 

Sheffield, July 19. 

Taxes on Knowledge.—The Liverpool Mail, says: 
—*In this boasted era of free trade, while Manchester 
men, and Wiganand Bolton, and Chorley and Chow- 
bent manufacturers, are all receiving, free of all cus- 
toms duties, all sorts of ‘raw materials, the products 
of untaxed foreigners,—and while the leading and 
free-trading shopkeepers of London and Liverpool 
are already importing, free of all taxes, Russian 
linens, German cloths, Swiss muslins, and French 
fabrics—we repeat, for the hundreth time, that various 
of our home manufactures which employ, directly or 
indirectly, tens of thousands of English families, are 
all crippled and kept down by an accumulated load 
of home or excise taxation that isa standing reproach 
to, and a transparent disproof of, the pretence of free 
trade. Paper, the raw material of knowledge, is still 
subject to an excise impost of from 25 to 100 per 
cent., and to galling and senseless restrictions on its 
manufacture, and which notoriously enhance its price 
an additional 20 or 25 per cent. The penny stamp 
inflicts another 100 per cent. on the journals; and, 
thirdly, the exorbitant advertisement duty ranges 
from 33 per cent. upwards—forbidding the people 
of this country from seeking trade or employment 
through its superlatively taxed journals!” 





To Corrgsponpents—A, A. F.—Laicus—M. B. S.— 
H. W.—T. C. B—H. M.—J. 8,—S, H., Jun.—D, D.— 
C. B.—received. 

O. O! !—We shall be glad to see the Swedish song men- 
tioned by this correspondent, 
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BY THE 


Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


Rector of Lyndon, 
And late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
ACCIDENCE. With easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 5s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION, Sixth Edition. 58.6d¢ This Work, 
which is nearly on Ollendorff’s Plan, consists of a Greek Syntax 
founded on Buttmann’s, and easy Sentences to be translated 
into Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words.—A 
SECOND PART is in preparation, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
CONSTRUING. 68. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Seventh Edition. 68. 6d. This 
Work, like the foregoing, is founded on the principles of imita- 
tion and frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Voca- 
bulary, and an Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has 
been paid to the subject of Synonymes. This and the preced- 
ing Work are now used at all, or nearly all, the public Schools, 


A SECOND PART of the above Work, contain- 


ing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. With 
Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus. evo. Second Edition. 88. 


LONGER EXERCISES: being Parr I. of a 
Companion to the * Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Com- 
position.’ Svo. 


ELLISIAN EXERCISES ; adapted to the ‘ Prac- 


tical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition,’ 3s, 6d. 


Dy " . . 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Sixth Edi- 
tion. 38. The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
principles of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the 
pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his 
Accidence. It is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Bourd of 
Education, a8 a useful work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; 
and adopted at the National Society's Training College at Chelsea, 


SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR. Intended as a Srqve to* Henry’s'First Latin 
Book.’ Fourth Edition. 4s, 

FIRST VERSE BOOK, Part I.; intended as 


an easy Introduction to the Latin H ter and Pent r. 
Ini2mo. Third Fdition. 2s. Also Parr IL, — a ad- 
; ters and Pentamet . 





ditional Exercises in He 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
VERSE COMPOSITION. Contents : —1. “ Ideas” for Hexa- 
meter_and Elegiac Verses. 2 Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The 
other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical Phrasevlogy, 
and Hints on Versitication. Insvo, Second Edition. 5s, 6d. 

ECLOGZE OVIDIANZE ; with Ene.isu Nores, 
&c. Seventh Edition. 2s.6d. This Work is from the Fifth 
Part of the * Lateinisches Elementarbuch’ of Professors Jacobs 
and Déring, which has an immense circulation on the Continent 
and in America, 

VIRGILII OPERA, Vot. II. (42n. 1—6.) 
Addita est Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunder- 
lichii, Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta. In 8vo, 128, 

ECLOGZE HORATIANZE. Pars I. (Carmina) 
5s. Pars II. (Sermones) 58, Addita est FAMILIARIS IN- 
TERPRETATLO ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, 
Orellii, aliorum excerp 

SELECTIONS from CICERO, with ENGLISH 
NOTES. Part L (ORATIONS) 43 Part LI. (from the EPIS- 
LES) is in the Press, 

HISTORILAZE ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for 
Constatng., Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Fourth Edi- 

jon, 48. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Critical 

uestions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each 
Chapter. Second Edition. In 12mo. 4s, 

MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into LATIN. 


From the German of Grotrrenn, with Notes and Excursuses, 


Second Edition. In svo. 7s, 6d. 


COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
LEXICON, (by the Rev. T. K. Arnold and the Rev. J. BE. 
Riddle), 11. 58, 

DOEDERLEINS HAND-BOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. Annoip, B.A, 
In 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

ANNALES Veteruam REGNORUM et POPU- 
poaum, Sugetais Romanorum, confectiad C, T. ZUMPTIO, 

HANDBOOK of GRECIAN and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Translated from Professor Bojesen, (by the 
Rev. K. B. Paul and the Rev. T. K. Arnold.) Price 3s, 6d. each, 

An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS; ACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


being a PR: 
ENGLISH PROSE CUMPOSITION. Third Edition. 4a. 6d. 
The FIRST GERMAN BOOK ; on the Plan of 
* Henry's First Latin Book. 5s, 6d.’ 
FIRST 


A READING COMPANION to the 
GERMAN BOOK ; containing Extracts from the best Authors, 
a copious Vocabulary, and Notes. 4:, 

The FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 5s. 6d. (Just 
published.) 





Rivinotoxs. St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


LAN of the ASSOCIATION for FOUNDING 
the SETTLEMENT of CANTERBURY, in NEW ZEA- 


LAND. 
Tanten 1 Je J a W. Parker, West Strand. 
y all Booksellers. 
A KEY to the last Edition of ARNOLD'S 
R= k paces roses. Pocket size. Eighteen- 
and Te 
Pejames Cornish, Middle-row, Hi Holborn ; and Cornish, Brothers, 


Bir 





. ust published, 








Mons. 3 LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL COMPLETE. 
and Improved Edition, in 1 vol. price reduced to 9s. bound, 
pik. i FRENCH SCHOOL; comprising the 
DE PARIS,’* GIPT OF FLU ENCY IN FRENCH 
CONVERSATION, »‘and the * LAST STEP TO FRENCH.’ 
Each of which may be had eaparately, as the ~~ il progresses, 
“The first of the works comprised iy this ection is so well 
known to the public, and has met 20 large le, that we 
need not further notice it, To the tig” of the two latter works 
we beg to offer our epeuelified testimony. of praise. The Last 
Step to French,’ we have e 1 mperior, in 
our opinion, to any that has agen it, both in sound etymological 
research and in the P T t; whilst the 
collection of M. Le Page’s three <a into a single volume fur- 
nishes a complete libeery for the student in French, and at the 
same time a manual of conversation, enabling him at once both to 
learn and to speak she language.”— Parthenon, 
London: ‘flingham Wilson. as Exchange ; 
Longman & Co. ; and all Bookselle 


“To FRENCH GOVERNESSES AND FRENCH MASTERS. 


Just out, price 3s. 6d. 2 
DE PORQUET’s NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY; in which the Pronunciation of certain 
Words has been marked 0 out when a doubt may arise either with 
the pupil or among nativ: Upwards of 5,000 Words and Phrases 
have been added to this ‘edition The French-English aud English- 
French Parts together, price 53. 4 
German and Italian Trésors, to turn one’s own 
Language into German or Italian without a Master. 3s. 6d. 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 


T0 FRENCH MASTERS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES.— 
EASY FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, carefully reviee’, Big copious Exercises, the lith 


De, PORQUET's NEW PARISIAN GRAM- 
MAR. Price 3s. 6d. This Grammar is by far the easiest, 
both to pupil and teacher, ever yet published. It carefully and 
Aimperseptibiy, but without fatiguing it, instils into the pupil’s 
both a grammatical and conversational knowledge of both 

the 1 teh Also, 
Conversational Exercises to the above. Just out. 








Messrs. 








3s. 6d. 
F. de Pengast, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; end all 


Book 


DE PORQUET'S POPULAR FRENCH WORKS. 
E TRESOR de LECOLIER FRANCAIS. 
The 374th thousand. 3s. 6d. 
A New Companion to the above, in a few days. 
Conversational Exercises. 3s. 6d. Just out. 
Nouvelle Grammaire Parisienne; carefully re- 
vised. 38. 6d. 
Conversations Parisiennes. 3s. 6d. 
Parisian Phraseoiogy. 2s. 6d. Introduction, 1s. 6d. 
First French Reading Book; being the Lives of 
Little Children who, by a steady conduct, became Great Men, 


6d. 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London ; and all Booksellers. 








Seventy-fifth edition, with a Illustrations, 18mo. price 5s. 


LAIRS | UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR ; or, 
Sci and Useful Knowledge. 
With oo ¢ ete 


The Questions, bi 18mo. 1s. sewed. 


The Key to the Questions. 18mo. 9d. sewed. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HILLIPS’S HISTORICAL and BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Robinson’s Grammar of Universal History, with 
500 Questions. 26th edition, 18mo. price 3s. 6d. boun: 

Robinson’s Abridgment of Hume and ‘Smoliett’s 
pag mmm of England, wich 140 Engravings. 12th edition, 12mo. 

OUT 

Robinson’s Modern History of all Nations, hoonght 
down to the Treaty of Vienna. New edition, 12mo. 6s. boun 

Adair’s Questions on the Current Editions of 
Goldsmith’s History of England. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 

Goldsmith’s Biographical Class-Book, containing 
500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged as Lessons for every oy 
inthe year. Withnumerous Portraits. 16th edition, 12mo. 7s. 

Rundell’s Grammar of Secred History, with Maps 
and Engravings. 18mo. 4s, bound. 

Nightingale’s Account of all Religions, with 100 
Engravings. 10th edition, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound. 

Barrow’s 500 Questions on the New Testament. 
18mo. 1s, sewed. 

Barrow's 500 Questions on the Old Testament. 


18mo, 18, sewed. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


PHILLIPS'S CLASS BOOKS, &e. 


Blair’s Models of Juvenile Letters, English, 
French, and Italian. New edition, 12mo, 4s. boun 

The Book of Trades. 
Engravings. 20th edition, 12mo. 72. 6d. bo 

Blair's Registers of the Conduct, Studies, and 
Morals of Pupils, Personal and C mpanetive, for Boys’ Schools and 
Girls’ Schools. 4to. price 1s, each, se 

Robinson’s Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical 
pitonary- 3rd edition, enlarged. In1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, with 

aps, 2 

Hamilton’s Elements of the Art of Drawing, with 
above 100 Examples, plain and coloured, 2is, half-bound. 

Mitchell’s Universal Catechist ; consisting of 
separate Catechisms of all the Arts and Sciences, and principal 
objects of a liberal education, with Engravings. 12mo. 7s. bound. 

Phillips’s Five Hundred Questions, forming an 
Interrogative atom of Instruction, applied to all the Educa- 
e Works published by Sir Richard Phillips. Post 4to, 2s, each. 

A Key to each Set, 9d. each. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


PHILLIPS’s WORKS of REFERENCE. 
Coxhead’s Ready Reckoner for all Trades, with 


Interest and other Tables. 18mo. price 2s. bound. 
The Same Work, — Farming and Surveying 
Tables, of i in all agri concerns, 18mo. 38. bd. 
Mackenzie's Five Thousand Useful Receipts, in 
all the Domestic Arts and Practical Household Sciences. 15th 
edition, 12mo. 10s, 6d, bound. 
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Goldsmith’s Geographical Copy-Books - 
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to accompany the Copy. 
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Prior's Voyages round the 
gravings. 20th edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
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Goldsmith’s Grammar of British Geography, vil 
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Maps and Views. 18mo, 48. 6d. boun: 
Clark’s 

Engravings. New edition, 12mo. 10s, 6d. boun: 
Squire’s Grammar of ‘Astronomy ¢ and 


mar of — Heavens, with numerous Engravings, 
738. 


Hundred phy of the World » With 10) 
the rte 


Blair's Practical Grammar of the ati 


Natural Philosophy. With numerous Engra: 
18mo. price 68. 6d. Pound oe 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 





and Woodeut, 


PULUss First BOOKS for CHILDREY 


in 18mo. sew 


London Primer. By Mrs. Pelham. 90th edit, 64 


First Catechism of Useful Knowledge, 94, 


Bossut’s French and English Word-Book, 1s, 
Bossut’s French and English Phrase-Book, ls, 


Bossut’s First French Grammar, 2s. cloth, 


Bossut’s Exercises in French : oe 3s. cloth, 


Bossut’s Italian Word-Book, 

Bossut’s Italian Phrase or Talons, Book, Is, 
Bossut’s Latin Word-Book, 1s, 

Bossut’s Latin Phrase- Book, Is. 


Blair's English Grammar, with many hundrel 
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le. sewed, 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
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ranged. Price 2 6d. bi 


ONNECHOSE, HISTOIRE de FRANCE 


JF 8seédition. 2 vols. *i2mo. 63, 


LE BAS, HISTOIRE ROMAINE. 386 édition, 


1 vol. 12mo, 48. 
LA FONTAINE, FABLES, 
Walckenaer. 1 vol. post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
TELEMAQUE 
1 vol. post 8vo. Portrait, 3s, 6d. 


avec Notes 


par 


et FABLES de Fiyéioy, 


CHARLES XII. et PIERRE le GRAND, 


Par Vottarre. 1 vol. post Svo. 3s. 6d, 


CHARLES XII. Nouvelle édition, trés-corecte, 


16mo. 1848, bound, 2s. 6d. 


STAEL, C ORINNE, ou L’ITALIE. 
post 8vo. Portrait. 38. 6d. 


PELLICO, 


duction, par Lezav D. 1 vol. post 8vo, 22, 


1 vol, 
MES PRISONS. Nouvelle Tr- 


POITEVIN, GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 


with the Exercises. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


CHATEAUBRIAND, GUVEES CHOISIES, 


| 10 vols. post 8vo., Portrait, each 38. 6d. 
Didot & Co, 21, King William-street, West Strand. 





POPULAR AND ESTABLISHED SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


BOOKS, 


(New and Improved Editions, carefully revised and corrected ; in accordance with the advanced state of Knowledge, and the most approved Systems of Teaching) 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDON, 


Greek. 


DEMOSTHENES. The Philippics, 2 vols. 
—————_—__———-A#schines, with Notes .. 
HOMER'S Iliad, Books I. to VIIL (Kennedy’s) 
——— Books IX. to XVI. (Kennedy's) .. 
——_——_——_ Books X VIL. to XXIV. (Kennedy's) 
LUCIAN (Walker's), new edition by Wheeler 
WRIGHT'S Greek Grammar, by Wheeler. ° 
XENOPHON'’S Anabasis, new edition by W heeler 
Stanford .. os 
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Literal Translations. 


ANABASIS of XENOPHON. New edition 
CESAR'S Gallic War, new edition by Waring 
CYROPZDIA of XENOPHON. New edition 
HOMER'S ILIAD. Books I. to VIIL. ee 
—_——_————__ Books IX. to XVI. 
Books XVIL. to XXIV. 
HORACE. Complete. A new Translation .. ° 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS, complete, by Wallace .. 
LIVY. History of Rome. Books IL tolll. .. . 
LUCIAN. The Dialogues in Walker's edition 
SALLUST. The Catiline and Jugurtha ° 
VIRGIL. The Bucolics, Georgics and Eneid- e 
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Latin. 
ALVARY’S Latin Prosody. New edition .. 
The RULES Construed 
CLARKE'S Latin Prose Composition ° 
CSAR (Anthon and Prendeville’s), by W’ heeler « ep 
——_—_——— Literally Translated ° 
ENTICK’S Complete new Latin Dictionary . oe . 
EPITOME of Fabulous History, by Geoghegan 
ETON Latin Grammar, new edition, by Wheeler . 
FIRST Latin Exercise Book, by Huddart .. ° 
HOOLE'’S Latin Terminations of Nouns, &c. oe 
HORACE (Anthon and M‘Caul’s), by Wheeler ° 
A new Literal Translation 

J JUVENAL and PERSIUS, with copious Notes... 
A new Literal Translation 
LIVY, Literally Translated, with a Memoir 
OVID'S (Bailey's) Metamorphoses, by Huddart 
PATRICK’S Terence, by James Prendeville 
SALLUST (Anthon's), Catiline and Jugurtha 

A new Literal Translation 
SMART'S Horace, Text and Translation .. 
SWAIN’S Easy Latin Sentences. New edition 
VIRGIL, with English Notes from Wagner, &c. 
————_——— Literally Translated ee 
WALKER’S (Murray's) Logic, with Notes ee 
ZEUNIUS'S Terence, with English Notes .. 
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AND DUBLIN. 


Prench and Italian. 


CHAMBAUD'S French Fables, by Du Gue .. 
CHARLES XII. (Voltaire’s) in French 
DU GUE'S French aang ae | Dictionary 
mena hrase Book. New edition 
Primer or Word Book 
Key to Pr 
———— Italian Phrase Book, by Salvucei 
GUILLAUME TELL (Florian’s) in French .. 
LA HENRIADE (Voltaire’s) in French i 
PERRIN’S Elements of French Conversation 
———— French Fables, by Du Gue ° 
PORNEY’S French Spelling-book, by Du Gue 
PRAVAL'S French Idioms, by A. Doisy __-. 
RECUEIL CHOISI, new edition, by Du Gue 
TELE MAQUE (Fénélon’s) in French, by Du Gue 
VERGANI'S Italian Grammer, by Signor Pino 





English. 

GIBSON’S Land Surveying, by M. Trotter 
HINCKS’S Summary of Ancient and Modern History 
——— Modern Geography, enlarged 
JACKSON’S Book-Keeping, by M. Trotter .. 
LUBY’S Euclid, new and improved edition .. 
MURRAY'S English Grammar, by M. Trotter 
ROBERTS'S School Orator and Elocution 
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— hed in _y and s tables formed on 
mis Off roby nse woermnd mee of diseased 
ea AY Ul LIVES, both at Home ‘and in Foreign Climates, 
arscured with as much facil lower rates than at most 
* ; anda capital of H HALE-AMILITON sterling, fly 
for 
rents. 


affords a p 
d forms of Pro will be forwarded, pos’ 
ai Miienton to any of the Peetyre Aguata, or to FR. Bc 8 
Heh ESO N, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, London. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
yp ee 


attention of parties contemplating Life 
CAPRA! ent of the large additions made to the policies at 
sain estigations may be 











d to the to be secured b: % 
acing. plies ty ae SCOTTISH UNION INSURANC 
two periodical inv had gratis at the 


London Ooo, 37, Cornhill. 


London Boa rd of’ Dire 
President —R ht Hon, tt the Earl of MANSFIE LD. 
Vice-President — 


ight Hon. the Earl of SEAFIELD, 
Charles Balfour, 4 John Kingston, eae 
eo ie. asa 

‘Kemshead Es 


. 


deman, Esq. 
bles in detail 1m: may be had at the offices, 37, 
Cornhill, ae " id F. G. SMITH, Sec. — 


London. 'H, Bec 
= LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


treet, and 57, i rc London. 
70, Lombard-s' ia ca 





NUS. 
yorick— FOUR- FIFTHS» of the net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the op ryt Scale of 
—— allotted, agreeably to the conditions of “ot Policies, 
Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd of July, 18 
“The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd of July, 1847. 


RCHITECTS’, ENGINEERS, and 
BUILDERS’ Lig Z ‘and LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 69, Lombard-street, London. 
Chai wue-SIPO ES GSIPER, Esq. A.R.A. 
ees. 


tl 
Thos. Leverton Donaldson, Esa. a! Salvin, E +4 4 A. 
Samuel Grimsdell, George Smith, Esq 
The rates of both ire and Life Insurances are as oo Som 
. Those for Life Insurance may be “ either 
early, half- . quarterly ; one-half of of the us remi 
unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the an of life. 
Thus —_ sums may be insured at the smallest present outlay. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had at the Uffice, 
69, Loubenteent or of any of the Agents. 
JON REDDISH, Manager. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu ofa ective and uncertain one. 
The Premiums for Female lives bave been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be of 
Agents: 


te F ° 
Mr. Henry Wilscn. 30, Royal E Exche ~— 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 24, vent-garden, 
Or Mr. Ww. LN NEWMA 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY 

Residence in’ many of the Colonies allowed, without additional 
charge, and the premium required for the ‘and - West Indies, and 
other extra risks, is more than usually modera! 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of ‘tite, one-third of the 
Annual Premiums may remain unpaid ¢id/ death ; thus parties are 
enabled to effect an assurance, say for 1,2007. by the payment of 
Premium on 800i. only. 

The half-credit phe 3 five years is also adopted. 

Four-fijths, or 80 per cent. of the entire profits are appropriated to 
assurersentitled to share therein. 

The Bonus at oe last division averaged 23 per cent. on the amount 
of nee ae 

dvances continue to be made to oom on assignable property 
or income, and also on the of most personal 
sureties. WILLIAM KATRAY, ‘Acuaty and Secretary. 














Premiums Pap, Per centage 
Age —————_—_——— on 
when 


Assured. 


Bonus 
added. 


Fy Premiums 
niu 
a Amount. Paid. 
£315 0 0 
775 16 8 
43117 6 
464 0 0 


vumber. 








£16416 8| £52 6 6 
4416 3 
aus 


37 2:10 














The following is a specimen of the Annual Premiums required 
forthe Assurance of £100 on a single life :— 


Without; With 
Age.| Profits. | Profits. | Age. 


£1 o| £1 15 9} 40 £218 10 |£3 6 5 
113 0/119 3] 50 | 4.09] 410 7 
alas 0] 2 4p ol 61 ol 674 





Without 
Profits. 


With 
Profits. 





5 
20 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


are ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AED ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
hatham: whocy jace, Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL — 
Director: 


William Butterworth Bagley, Esq. Seam, 


John Fuller, Esq. 
Esq. alist Macnaghten, Esq. 
Major Turner. 
Joshua Walker, Esq. 
— Willock, K-38, 





us Was ate a the Society’s Policies on the 
Bad dy 1845. ae next valuation will be in January, 1852, 


Annual Premiums with Profits. 
Age 20.| Age 25. | Age 30.) Age 35.) Age 40. Age 45.) Age 50.) Age 55. 


isdif.s. dl. 8. d.j£.5. dlé.4. d. £4. d.|6- 4 d.lé.s, d, 
on 97 216213 591316214106|5 7 6 














INDIA. 
‘TheSociety also grants Policies to parties proceedin, 
crc India, at lower rates than any other Office. the 
may 


to or re- 
miums 
payable either in London or at the Society’s Office 


ties of all all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are 


rae tty the Soci 
ambein allowed to Solicitors and others. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


REDUCED RATES OF PREMIUM. 


Noe BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, New Bank- -buildings, Lothbury, and 10, Pall 
dio London. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 


me enient—Hlis Grace fod Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 


Deputy-Chairman—F ran en, Esq. 
Resident Directors—B. and M. Boyd. 
_Phyrician John Webster, M.D. B. RS. 
The benefi Life Assurance are afforded by this ry: 4s 
their utmost extent, cmaee with 5 perfect conrtey = in a fully sub- 
sribed capital of 1,000, premium 


ex 500, premiums sieme 
¢ more than 100,0002,, which is annually ALT, 
f the profits are septennially divided among the Be on athe 
ipation scale of p Oni for the whole life, 
the premium may remain on credit for the first seven years, 
‘Tables of increasing rates have been formed u aplan pecu 
tothis Company, whereby assurances may be effected for the whole 
term of _~ <2 the least possible feamodints expense, the premium 
very low, and ly during the first 
are yan, ei an uniform premium is required 
nder of life. 
ita aectors invite the attention of insurers to the reduction 
premiums, The following : specimen of the rates now 











Premium to insure 100/, at death. 
Age. | Without TT Age. | With Profits. 





910 
5 0 
470 
jiculars, may be 
pohdines . and of the 





NEW LIFE TABLES. 


THE ALLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ance COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, London 
Dapital 5 5,000, 000d, sterling. Established 1824. 

SECURITY. —The large invested capital, and the personal 
res —v of upwards of one thousand shareholders. 

The Boa rd, with a view of giving incr facilities to the public 
in thes me. mt of life business, have directed the construction 
of various tables in addition to those ther by had previously in use. 
H NON- PARTICIPATING on Reduced Rates of Premium. 

2 Tables ~. ‘ NCREASING and DECREASING Scales. 

a a ect at a LIMITED Number of Annual Payments. 
or eND: WMEN ‘SU RANCES, 


” T ASS 
* No entrance ee are cha he assured may proceed to any 
pet of Europe without extra premium. The lives of Naval and 
ilitary Officers, not in ual service, are taken at the usual 
= A commission to solicitors and agents bringing business is 


aid. 

Po petailed Prospectuses, with fables of rates and full particulars, 
yall. = i aan be forwarded b . or may be obtained at 
Office, 1, orth Long ‘lane London; at the Office of 
4 Company, 98 95, Geo reet, Edinburgh; and at their various 

agencies in ngland, Beotland and Ireland. 
*x* Loans on the deposit of umencumbered Policies of the 
Compeny are made, up to their value, without legal expense to the 


bor 
FIRE A "ASSURANCES, at home Pg abroad, effected on the 
usual te: . HAMILTON, Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 1806, 


INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 


Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743 
Claims paid since the — of the Office, £1 “678.000. 
The Right Honourabie EARL GREY. 
The Hon. Arthur h "Kinnaid, Chai irman. 
The Rev. Joeman ermar ty-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, W. Ostler, Esq. 
penty _———- Ch Georse Round, Es » 

0 Jam 
Aieeeaier Hend erson, M.D. Frederick & Pavire e, Esq 
William Judd, Esq. Wil Henry Bione, » Bee, 
Sir Richard D: King, Bart. Capt. W. ts tn ¥ Willia: 
ohn A. 9 pas Ss bo 
Physician—J ohn Maclean, M Upper F Hentagnectrest, 

saingouasane 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted oy the wipetoal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of 
other oftices. 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may pat obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five 

mf a ty neg neglect t to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he m: 

zoe omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of 


nthe profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided amon 4 
the Insured. The plan upon which ow are divided gives to 4 
party insured a share proportionate to the amount of the P: 
miums he has contribu’ veel 

paged 14 


H Ven ide tthe princy | ; f all tti = pecti 
min opt the principle of allotting a pros; ve 
pa my | = psig | 3 e : = nial” Periods of Division, ar 
order tha  Policy-holders may partici e | 
Profits of the Societ: 7 ay ies 

The flog able shows the amount of Bonus added to 
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cies existing at the present time. 





Total Sum 
witch faba 
h ee 


Date 


of Bonuses 
Policy. 


Sum 
insured. 


Tneregee on 
0 
ded. Insurance. 


Policy. 


= 





83°10 per cent. 
10917 gg 
96°68 
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95°33 
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f London, and b; 
jie pritpal te etree oe ra 


KX GLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATIO. 

very ion of Risk contingent upon Lite. whether Civil, 
Noi or Military, at home or abroad. 

comprehensive | system of Loan (in connexion with Life Assu- 
rance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
~~ deferred, and contin Ke Annuities and Endow- 
men J. WILLIAMS, Actuary. 
4 Lanfen: 12, Waterloo-place, 7, . King William-street, 


ity. 
Edinburgh : 120, Princes-street. 


UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Fire, Life, 
Annuities,) Cornhill and Baker-street, Tendon; College- 
green, Dublin ; and Esplanade. Hamburgh ; A instituted A.v. 1714. 


LLIA} DGE, Esq., Chairman, 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON a , Deputy. Chairman, 
The system of returning profits on Fire rances was adopted 
at the foundation of the Union Society in } 5 year 1714. 
Life Profits.—Policies for the whele< of life, at the ordinary rates, 
have the profits added every seven years. 
Insurances without profits may be effected at rates considerably 


redu 
pa ep cee ays of <~ Insurance in three different modes, 
i 
Agents want in im places - yeme are at prev resent appointed. 
THOMAS LEWIs, Secretary. 


EMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 


MMIGRATION hing much required in AUS- 
TRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, &c., and as the oeepoeee ex- 
pews nse of an OUTFIT often prevents Individuals, E 
W. SILVER & Co., CLOTHIERS, OUT FITTERS “and Teox: 
TRACTORS (having a large in’ interest to maintain in those Colonies) 
have been advised to make my that they can supply OUTFITS 
for Mae or Femace Emigrants from Four Pounds (net) upwards, 
or less when needful; and for Children in proportion, at No. 4, 
oemerennee: “STREET Ape opposite the London Tavern. 

8. V & Co. bei makers of nearly every article in al’ the 
Outhte’ the ey supply, Xr as one of their objects is to promote Exi- 
cation, they neither receive from Agents, or pay the teo usual 
commission to any person in jucing Passengers to be fitted out, 
ps that the Passage and Outfit may | be procured at the least possible 

xpense; but they will, on advise F w to 
otesin the most pom og pa e the Colonies, They have a 
Representative in every Australian yo ay to whom they ship 
Clothing monthly ; thus se would forward small parcels tree of 
expense. 

Navan and Mirirary Orricers, Mipsuipmey, Cavers, Crvi- 
Lians, Lapies, &c. are outfitted as heretofore, at the Canin-Pas- 

SENGER OutFitrinc Warehouse, Nos. 66 and 67, CORNHILL (the 
Emigration Outfitting being exclusively at No. 4, Bishorscatr- 
street Witn1n), London, and each branch at Sr. Georce’s Cres- 
CENT, LIVERPOOL. 


(\AUTION. — MECHI’S MAGIC STROP. — 
/ “The Real Magic Strop,” “The Double Mogie Strop,” “ The 
Magic Strop,” are all base imitations of MECHI’S MAGIC 
STROP. None are genuine without Mechi’s name, which imi- 
aa dare not put on the spurious Strop; yet, strange to say, 
many perfumers, calling themselves respectable, endeavour to 
sale this rubbish (they cost from 3d, to 5d. each in Sheffield) on 
the public as Mechi’s genuine Strop, although they possess no 
sharpening properties es whatever, but the very reverse. gin 
n Magic Paste is an invaluable euxiiary | - p thet jo Sere, ond 
its ‘renovating properties are truly astonishing. ors 
stand pre-eminent as well as his Table Gatien me Saeeaenhall: 
street. 
ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SNvERA arquans. —The Tooth 
Brush has the important advan‘ ng thoroughly into 
the divisions vd a Ja ‘and ¢ attning them ie nthe most effectual 
an and is famous for the hairs nstocmninn 
loose,1s, An teaprove Of Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third pa: 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Hene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
sispensing with intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
epehing, end securing the laxery of 8 of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
one at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole ent, 130 B, Oxford: 
street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 

OWLAND’S HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of pecu- 
liarly mil jane Sotecuive proper rties. It "iikaD and effectuall 
cleanses the ‘ of impart ne “ey! N of the F, from out om 
eve es 0 impurity, an a elicate fragran 
particularly recommended to be used after BATHING, as it will 
erevent the probability of catching cold in the head, and = 
render the hair dry in a few minutes. It onto supersedes th 
Soyo f for using the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of 

and, from its benef cial effects on the health, together 
with the'grateful and refreshing sensation it imparts, and bein 
rfectly my ik in its nature, will prove an invaluable par 
age ae F OILET, and the purposes of the NURSERY.— 3. 6d, 
per 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, a] _HATTON-GARDER, 
LON DON, and by all ¢ d Perfi 


AIR RESTORED. ~ . confirmation of 
the unfailing virtues of OLDRIDGE’'S BALM OF 


COLUMBIA, 
“ Beresford-street, Camberwell, May, 1848. 

“Gentlemen,—I consider it due to the merits of your valuable 
BALM of coLUM MBIA, to state the facts of a restoration eftected 
by it. Towards the latter end of last year I found my hair falling 
off, especially when combed ; after consultation and recollection of 

he benefits erived by Mrs. Drury, who used it a few years back, I 
A induced to try your BALM, Pod am happy to attest that, after 
third wy two small bottles, I observed a change, and the 
thir y 


fully completed the restoration and strengthening of my 
Yours, &c. Drvny.” 
c. 's A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM causes Eye-brows to grow, pi 
vents the Hair from turning grey, and the first application A. 
it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, stops it from falling 
off. paseo 38. 6d., 68, and lls, per bottle. No other prices are 
genuine. 


OLDRIDGE'’S BALM of COLUMBIA 1, WELLINGTON- 
STREET, the second house from the Strand. ’ 


YHE EARL of ‘ALDBOROUGH and HOL- 
LOWAY’S PUI6— sa neyo Cure by this miraculous 


medicine ye etter, dated jed.—See extract from his 
Lordship’ ited “* Ville Messina, 


horn, Feb. 21, 1845. 

To Prolene Hollo — —Sir, 1 uaint you that your pills 
have f a disorder in my liver and 4 which 
all the most eminent “of the faculty at home ond all over the Con- 
tinent not been to effect—nay, not even the waters of 
Carlsbad or Marienbad. (Signed) ‘Aldbotough. sr There wentental 
ills will cure any disease of the liver or stomach.—Sold (also Hol- 
bowen y’s Ointment) + Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, 
yy all medicine venders throughout the civi- 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND, 


WRITING. 


A Manual, on the Method of Mulhauser. 
Plates. 2s. 6d. 


Models, Elementary Set. 2s, 6d. 
Models, Second, Third, and Fourth Sets. 


With 40 


1s, each. 


SPELLING AND GRAMMAR. 
Bible Word Book. 1s. 
Bible Spelling Book. Two Parts, 4d. each. 
Easy Grammar for Children. 9d. 
Dr. Russell's English Grammar. Is. 6d. 
Edwards's Introduction to English Composition. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY READING. 
First Phonic Reading Book. 8d. 
Second Phonic Reading Book. 1s. 
Bible Lesson Book. Two Parts, 4d. each. 


The Instructor; or, Progressive Lessons in General 
Knowledge. In7 vols. 2s. each; or 42 Parts, 4d. each. 
Vol. I. TALES, CONVERSATIONS, and EASY 
LESSONS from HISTORY.—IL LESSONS on HOUSES, 
FURNITURE, FOOD, and CLOTHING, — IIL LEs- 
SONS on the UNIVERSE.—IV. The BOOK of the 
CALENDAR, the MONTHS, and the SEASONS.— 
V. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. — VL The ELE- 
MENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY. — VII. The ELE- 
MENTS of MODERN HISTORY. 


ARITHMETIC. 

First Ideas of Number. 1s, 

Pestalozzian Exercises in Arithmetic. 1s. 6d. 

Arithmetic taught by Questions. 1s. 6d. 

Solomon’s Improved Arithmetical Tables. 6d. 

Crank’s Arithmetic, comprising Scales of Notation ; 
Logarithms; Mensuration, &c. Bound, 4s. 

GEOGRAPHY AND MAPS. 

First Ideas of Geography. 1s. 

Outlines of Geography. 10d. 

Descriptive Geography. Forming the Fifth Volume 
of ‘ The Instructor.” 2s. 

Zornlin’s Recreations in Physical Geography ; or, 
The World as it is. 6s. 

Hildyard’s Manual of Ancient Geography. 2s. 6d. 

Hand-Book of Bible Geography. With 12 Maps. 4s. 

Bible Maps for Schools,.with Descriptions. 3s. 


Hughes’s Bible Maps ; an Historical and Descrip- 


tive Atlas of Scripture Geography. With copious Index. 
The Maps coloured. 7s. 6d. 


Outline Scripture Maps: Palestine, The Journeys of 
the Israelites, The Travels of St. Paul, and Jerusalem. 
be a KEY and QUESTIONS. By J. R. Mason, 

“A. 35, 


HISTORY. 
Outlines of the History of England. 
Outlines of the History of France. 
Outlines of Roman History. 10d. 
Outlines of Grecian History. 1s. 
Outlines of Sacred History. 3s. 6d. 


Elements of Ancient History. Forming Vol. VI. of 
‘The Instructor.’ 2s, 


Elements of Modern History. Forming Vol. VII. of 


‘The Instructor.’ 2s. 


ls. 3d. 
ls. 3d. 


School History of England. From Gleig’s ‘ Family 
History of England.’ With Chronology, Tables of Con- 
temporary Sovereigns, and Questions. 6s. 


Dr. Taylor’s Student's Manual of Ancient History. 
10s. 6d. 


Dr. Taylor's Student's Manual of Modern History. 
10s. Gd. 














POETRY. 
Easy Poetry for Children. 1s, 6d. 
Popular Poems, selected by E. Parker. 3s. 6d. 
Readings in Poetry. 4s. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon, 3s. 
Humboldt’s Travels and Discoveries. 2s. 6d, 
Captain Cook’s Voyages. 2s. 6d. 
Columbus; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries, 2s.6d. 
Mungo Park; his Life and Travels. 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The House I live in. 2s. 6d. 
Conversations on Gardening and Natural History. 


2s. 6d. 

Elements of Botany. 2s. 
Book of Animals, 
Book of Birds. 

Book of Fishes. 
Book of Reptiles. 
Book of Shells. 
Minerals and Metals. 
Book of Frees. 2s. 
Domesticated Animals. By Mary Roberts. 3s, Gd. 
Wild Animals. By the Same. 3s. 6d. 

Bishop Stanley’s History of Birds, 5s. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Hall’s Outlines of Astronomy. 10d. 
Tomlinson’s Recreations in Astronomy. 4s. 6d. 
Moseley’s Lectures on Astronomy. 5s. Gd. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 
First Book in Algebra. 1s. 6d. 
First Book in Geometry. 1s. 6d. 
Edwards's Figures of Euclid. With Questions. 3s. 
Hall's Elements of Algebra. 6s. 6d. 
Potts’s Elements of Euclid. School Edition, 4s. 6d. 

Bvo. 10s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 3s. 6d, 
Readings in Science. 5s. 


MECHANICS. 
Easy Lessons in Mechanics. 3s. 
Moseley’s Mechanics applied to the Arts, 
CLASS BOOKS, 
Easy Lessons on Money Matters. Is. 
Easy Lessons on Reasoning. 1s. 6d. 
Easy Lessons on Christian Evidences, 6d. 
Abbott’s Reader. 3s. 
Ludlow’'s Class Reading Book. 3s. 
Church Scholar's Reading Book. Three Volumes, 


each complete in itself, and with a copious Explanatory 
Index, Historical, Biographical, Literary, and Scientitic. 
3s. per volume. 


Readings in Poetry. 4s. 6d. 
Readings in Prose. 4s. 6d. 
Readings from Shakspeare, in illustration of his 
Characters. 4s. 6d. 
Readings in Natural Theology. 
Readings in Biography. 4s. 6d. 
Farr’s Bible Biography. 4s. 
Cockayne’s Civil History of the Jews. 4s. 6d. 
Zornlin’s Bible Narrative chronologically arranged. 
With Maps, 7s. 
DRAWING. 
Butler Williams’s Manual of Model-Drawing. 8vo. 
with Engravings, 15s. 


Instructions in Drawing. Abridged from the Manual. 
With Woodcuts, 3s. 


1s. 6d. each. 


2s, 6d. 


6s. 6d. 


4s, 








PRENCH. 
Ventouillac’s Works. 
RUDIMENTS; or, FIRST READING BOO 
FRENCH POETRY ; with ENGLISH NOTES, “a 
LIVRE DE CLASSE; with ENGLISH NOTES, 5s 
Le Tellier's French Grammar. 4s. 
Wattez’s Exercises on French Idioms, 9s, 64, 
Brasseur’s Exercises on French Phraseology, 3s, 64, 
French Classics ; abridged in an entirely new 
and graciously permitted by Her Majesty to be used 4 
Educational Works for the instruction of the 
Children of England. By Marin pg 1a Voyg, 
Télémaque. 2s. 6d. Piegre le Grand. 9. 
Voyages de Cyrus. Charles XII. 9s, 
Bélisaire. 1s. 6d. Gil Blas. 4s, 


GERMAN. 
By Professor Bernays, of King’s College, Londo, 
GRAMMAR. 5s. 
EXERCISES. 5s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES. 3s. 
READER. 5s. 
HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 55s, 
POETRY FOR BEGINNERS, 4s. 
POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. 7s. 


GERMAN CLASSICS, 
Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 2s. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 2s. 


The German Text, with Introduction and English Notes, by 
Professor Bgrnays, of King’s College. 


LATIN. 

Major’s Latin Exercises for Junior Classes, 2s, 6é, 

Edwards's Latin Exercises for Middle Forms. 4s, 

Crocker’s Exercises in the Subjunctive Mode. 4s, 

Davis’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 3s, 6d, 

Edwards’s Exercises in Latin Lyrics. 3s. 

Edwards’s Exercises in Latin Elegiacs. 3s, 

Sallust’s Catiline and Jugurtha, with Anthon's Note 
2s. 6d. each. 

Carr's Latin Selections, with Historical and Geog 
phical Outlines, the Rules for Construction, a Vocabt- 
lary, and Exercises in Scanning, &c, 3s. 6d. 

Select Orations of Cicero, with English Notes. 2s. 6d 

Virgil's AEneid, I. to VI., with Anthon’s Nota 
Edited by Dr. Major, D.D. 7s. 6d. 

Select Epistles of Cicero and Pliny. With Englit 
Notes. By the Rev. J. Epwarps, 4s. 

Pillans’s Excerpta ex Taciti Annalibus, 2s, 6d. 


GREEK. 
School Greek Testament. 3s. 6d. 
Jacobs's First Greek Reader, with Notes. 5s, 6d. 
Major's Excerpta ex Herodoto, with Notes. 4s. 6 


Major's Excerpta ex Xenophontis Cyropadia ; with 
a Vocabulary, and Notes. 3s. 6d. 


Excerpta ex Arriano, 2s. 6d. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. I. and II. With Notesly 
Dr. Hickiz. 3s. 6d. 


Homer’s Iliad. I.to III. With Anthon's Note 
Edited by Dr. Mason. 6s. 


CLASSICAL TEXTS, 
Carefully revised from the best Editions: 
CICERO DE SENECTUTE. 1s, 
CICERO DE AMICITIA. 1s. 
CICERO PRO PLANCIO. 1s. 
CICERO PRO MILONE. 1s. 
CICERO PRO MURZENA. 15. 
CICERO DE OFFICIIS. 2s. 
CICERONIS ORATIO PHILIPPICA SECUNDA. 1s. 
TACITI GERMANIA. 1s. 
TACITI AGRICOLA. 1s. 
CESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I.toIV. 1# 
TERENTI ANDRIA. 1s. 
VIRGILII GEORGICA. 1s. 6d. 
OVIDII FASTI. 2s. 
PLATONIS PHEDO. 2s. 
PLATONIS MENEXENUS. 


“Qs. 


SOPHOCLIS PHILOCTETES. With Notes. 2s. 
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